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The five chapters in this monograph discuss cur^-ert 
issues in general education, chapter I examines the weakness of 
general education programming, comparing general educat3.on to a spare 
room that has no agreed upon function, chapter II notes the recent 
surge of irterfest in general education; examines the variety of 
social and educational problems general education is being called 
upon to solve; and compares this resurgence of interest with two 
earlier general education movements in the 20th Century. Drawing upon 
this historical analysis, chapter m argues that the fundamental 
rationale for general education lies in the need to help students in 
today's fragmented society understand the human community to which 
tney are accountable, chapter iv critically examines current general 
education practices in terms of: course content; the place of general 
education in the curriculum; and the information, attitudes, and 
values students are expected to acquire through general education 
courses- Finally, chapter V proposes a structure for general 
education curricula based on six areas of shared huaian experience: 
language, membership in groups and institutions, the activities of 
production and consumption, the scientific workings of the natural 
world, history, and the development of values and'belief s. chapter V 
also discusses alternative delivery systems for general education and 
the receptiveness of students and faculty to increased general 
education prcgramming. (jp) 
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HIGHER fducation in America is a sprawlinc; enterprise and» 
in their eagerness to rcS[X)nd to new demands, many of 
Americas colleges and universities have lost a sense of 
their own e.xpectati;:>ns. The mission of higher educiinon has become 
muddled. 

Bombarded with a never-ending series of management crises, 
campuses also have become mired in talk of demographics aad enroll- 
ment projections, budi^eting and cost accounting, collective bargaining 
and litigation. These concerns dominare conferences, publications, and 
conversations about higher education, but have much more lo do 
with the procedures of education than its substance. 

Under such conditions it is difficiik to sustain qualit>'; it is 
impossible to make a reasoned assignment of priorities for the use of 
limited resources; and the level of commitment that can be summoned 
for the essential tasks of higher education is diminished. 

This essay is the first product of a iong-serm commitmenit of 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancea?ienc of Teaching to clarify 
the purposes of higher education, to explore what consirttutes quality, 
to examine critically the specific functions that have come to be asso- 
ciated with institutions of higher education. Our key questions include: 
Education to what end? For what purpose? The long range goals of 
this effort will be* 

• To evaluate the purposes of colleges and universities. 

• To clarify the means by which these purposes are being achieved. 

« To examine the attitudes and activities of those involved in the 
academic enterprise: especially the faculty, the students, and the 
leaders of education. 

• To consider the alternatives to existing institutional purposes and 
established arrangements so that emerging needs can be met more 
eff ciently, 

vii 
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leariiini; diat shcudd he common to all people. \\\- attempt to 
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convey the promise a healdiy i;eneral educaticm curriculum offers. 

Chapter one descrihes the weaknesses of current thinkin^i;. com- 
paring che pliL^ht ot general education to thnt of a f.parc room that 
h.is no ai^reed upon function. The second chapter reviews the IiL-^torical 
evolution and social context of i^eneral education. There, the emphasis 
is on the three ^L;eneral ediicati(Mi movements of the twentieth centur>'. 
On the h.isis of that analysis, the diird chapter provides a rationale for 
L^eneral education. Ch.ipter four uses this definition to evaluate the 
pluses and minu.ses of current practice~die content, process, and out- 
comes of ^i^eneral education. The fifth ch..ipter ofTers a proposal, includ- 
ing; examples of a sui;i;ested general education program. 

The opinions e.Kpressed in this volume are ours. To the extent that 
credit is deserved, it must be shared with many people who were kind 
enough to help us. The Carnegie I'ounLlation's Boarii of Trustees read 
several drafts of the manuscript and commented on them extensively. 
The roundation"s Research Review Board, consisting of Howard 
I^)\ven, David Brenenian. Burton Clark, K. Patricia Cross, Patricia 
A. Graham, Cl.irk Kerr and Steven Wright gave die mauscript a 
thonnigh a.ssessment. AdLlitionally. a draft of the essay was di.scussed 
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I^)b Abernjtlu'. Loren lUnti, Pai-* I^oyer, E. Alden Dunham. Fred 
Hechini;er. Martin Kaplan, and Fn.-^eric!: Rudolph, Richard Burnett 
was our ever ready, always thoroui;h, research assistant. Verne Stadt- 
man was a patient. thoui;htful editor and willing colleai^ue. Dick 
Martir. sui;i;ested many helpful improvements. Secretaries Barclay 
Bennett, Nancy Carey, Debbie Dube, Rita Loni;, and Carol-I.ynne 
Rokos r}-ped draft after draft after draft of this essay with more i;racc 
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rili; tali: ov 'iwi spari; room 



/\ A'^^^ HOMHS have a spare room. It is not the domain of 
/ Y/l -i^y^^i^^* in particular, as is a bedroom, and it does not have 
✓ y the household utility of a kitchen or bathroom. It is just 
the extra room. 

Both of our homes have such a space. In one case, it is in the 
basement. It ser\'es as a i;uest room. It is also used as a ..:udy and a 
library-. There is a desk, a large number of books, and a filini; cabinet. 
The basement is the phice where older children phiy when they come 
to visit. It is also the place where odds and ends-chairs, tables, p.nd 
pictures-are kept when no space can be found for them elsewhere in 
the house. In fact, the room bears a certain simihirity* to an unkempt, 
ha If- forgotten closet. 

The irony is that, despite its many potential purposes, the base- 
ment room is not used ver)- much. With all of the odds and ends scat- 
tcrcd about, it is not a very- comfortable study. There is no bed in it 
at the moment, so it does not offer good facihties for a guest. Because 
of its other uses, the basement cannot be wholly conver'jd into a 
storage room. And the number of older children who come to visit is 
very few\ 

The fact is, the spare room's many functions render it rather 
useless for any r^^z^? purpose. Every proposed use has a family champion. 
And there are tif?s when someone gains the upper hand. For example, 
when the mass of odds and erjds overwhelms the study an ari^ument is 
likely to ensue. And although the clutter is lamented, the situation is 
unhkely to change— at least until a major spring cleaning occurs. 
Perhaps this is the phght of spare rooms-basements, attics, and even 
large closets— all across the country. 

It is certainly the situation in at least one other house; the house 
of intellect. At colleges and universities, in fact, the typical undergrade 
uate curriculum might be compared to a three-room house. From 
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campus to campus, the rooms tend to look vltv mueh alike. They are 
the three traditional parrs of underi^radiiatc study: die major, elc.- 
tives. and ^i;encral education. 

The first room, the academic major, has a clear purpc^se and an 
unchallenued tenant. It is that part of the curricukim where students 
examine a speciah'^ed Cield in depth and develop die methods of 
inL]uir>- that a particular discipline requires. Even more obvious than 
its purposes is its proprietor. The major is. without a doubt, the 
province of the faculty' and the academic disciplines. 

Purpose and proprietorship arc much the same for room two, 
electives. Who would disai;ree that electives arc the unrequired portion 
X)l the curriculum, a phice where personal preferences can be pursued? 
And who would deny that electives are the domain of students? 

The third room, t;eneral education, is different from the other 
two. It docs not belon^L; to anyone in particuhir-not the faculty, not 
the students, not the administration. The purpose of this room appears 
vague. Thoui;h general education can be defined as the breadth com- 
ponent of a college education, any agreement beyond that quickly 
fades. 

Those who have championed the cause of general education have 
contributed unwittingly to the confusion. Individually, they have been 
wise and illuminating. But taken together, their writings appear incon- 
sistent and cont^adictor>^ While, using the same term, general educa- 
tion, they were, we suspect, talking about very different things. A. S. 
Packard, the Bowdoin College professor who popularized the term, 
viewed it as a prerequisite for speciah'zed study. Alexander Meikle- 
john, father of the "surv^ey course^' and creator of the University of 
Wisconsin's acclaimed experimental college, considered general educa- 
tion to be precisely the opposite: an antidote to specialization! John 
Dewey thought of general education as "an integrative experience 
underlying the unity of knowledge." But A. Lawrence Lowell, the 
Harvard president who promoted distribution requirements, described 
it as the sum total of "a number of general courses in wholly unrelated 
areas." In 1947, the Presidential Commission on Higher Education 
defined general education as education for public participation. Yet 
John Stuart Mill, years before, claimed it to be education for a satisfy- 
ing private life. The famed Harvard Report of 1945, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, called it plainly and simply "liberal education." 



But Daniel BcII. in his book on i^c-ncr.il education, said just as posi- 
tively that liberal education and i^eneral education are by no means 
synonymous,^ 

The diversity and contradictor)' nature of these views underscore 
the point we are makinL;: i^eneral education is the spare room of 
acadeniia with no one responsible for its oversii^ht and cver\'one per- 
mitted to use ic as he will. It is not surprisini; thar different people, at 
different places and in different times, have proposed different i^encral 
education purposes. Defmirions are battlei^rounds and the contradic- 
tions are often surroi^ates for more basic education arguments. Even 
so. in the absence of clear-cut t;oals, a hodi;e-podi.T of uses and misuses 
of i;eneral education have been spawned, and a plethora of incoherent 
proi;rams have emeri;ed. The one consistent and persistent use to 
which both i^eneral education and the spare room have been put is the 
least satisfyim:: they are simply storai^e spaces, places to keep odds 
and ends. 

Like most spare rot)ms. general education is chronically in a state 
ranging; from casual nci;lect to serit)us disrepair. Sporadic efforts at 
dusting, rearranging, and sprucing up aL'snpl a great deal of effort and 
bring little in return. All in all. i: is nv.ich easier to keep the door 
cl(\sed than to rethink the room's uses. 

Traveling ab<nit the countr>', we asked colleagues about the pur- 
poses of general cduL^rion. and we questioned reformei^ about their 
plans. We heard a flood of rationales for general education. Many 
appear promising, but none individually, nor all of them together, 
seem to go to the heart of the matter. In their variet}'. they represent, 
instead, a patchwork response to all the problems afflicting higher 
education today. General education, the spare room in the curriculum, 
is the easiest place to dump those concerns that everyone agrees are 
serious, but for which no one seems willing to take responsibility. 

To be fair, many arguments for general education are appealing. 
Yet the h^ng list of definitions and strategies we have heard confuses 
rather than clarifies the issue. They make general education appear to 
be a matter of personal predilection. Without some consensus about 
its purpose and meaning, the scores of different interpretations and 
definitions tend to cancel each other out. 

We regret this situation. General education is of critical impor- 
tance to both our colleges and our socier/. yet it will never again be a 



strong and vital part of collci^iate study until it has a recoi^nizcd pur- 
pose of its own. The one positive sii>n we see is a throwing willingness 
within the academic communit)' to take a fresh look at general educa- 
tion. We think the new mood makes this an excellent time to clarify 
both the means and the ends uf what, unhappily, has become the spare 
room of academ.ic life. 
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A Sl'CCnSSION OF REVIVALS 



DURING THEi PAST few ycars, \vc have seen a quiet but grow- 
ing swell of concern for general education across the coun- 
try. Most of the institutions we visited recently are revising 
their curriculum in one way or another. In aggregate, this appears to 
us to be nothing less than a national revival. 

In 1978, an advertisement in The Chronicle of Higher Education 
asking for volunteer institutions to participate in a general education 
reform project drew more than 300 responses. That represents one 
out of every^ ten of the nation's colleges and universities. 

The number of new general education books, ranging from 
handbooks and histories to philosophies and policy recommendations, 
is truly astounding. Between 1970 and 1979, the number of scholarly 
and professional articles on general education increased by 75 percent, 
while popular articles on the subject doubled. And there has been an 
outpouring of books describing general education planning at institu- 
tions running the gamut from Amherst College to the University of 
Vermont to Miami-Dade Community College. 

General education conferences, meetings, and workshops -na- 
tional and local, invitational and open— appear to be increasing at a 
still faster pace. Last year, there was even talk of a White House con- 
ference on the subject! Many of the national higher education associa- 
tions now have general education projects of their own. In one typical 
association, ap; proximately 80 percent of the membership wanted to 
participate. 

Funding agencies have felt this surging interest. One private 
foundation reports that the volume of unsolicited general education 
proposals it receives has nearly doubled. The Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education, the nation's public foundation for 
higher education innovation, says that general and liberal education 
activities comprise more than -10 percent of its current projects. 
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C.Diu'crii (or i^L-nLTAl L\\uL\moi\ is rhuniai; ilcc[i otT the cani[His. 
tin). (loiisidcT the a-sjMmsc to 1 hirv.ird's a'Cciit i^ep.cril cJiic.itii)n 
hanis. The ILirvanl [^lan was news fri>m CD.ist to coast. Ncicuct'ci', 
'iifKc, Atljntii, aiul network televisiou all covered tlic initiative. A 
Sew York 'lifKcs editorial expressed the hofx' that Harvard's way 
would Ix-eonic the nation's way.' hi San l-raneiseo, the Harvard report 
got front-pai;e eovera<;e. 

lidueational journals and newsletters were full of stories with 
titles such as "Where Does Harvard Lead Ws;' "Coni;ratulations, 
Hut . , and "Revainpint; Core Curricula. Witliin the hii;her educa- 
tion community, Harvard's pro[u)sed core curriculum even tlireatened 
for a time to eclipse talk of budi;ets and demoi;raphics, hi fact, a num- 
ber of scht)oIs. including; the California State University' id Collei^es. 
anninmced plans to follow the Harvard lead and revise tlieir cur- 
ricula acci:)rdingly. 

Not all the attention was favorable, zo be sure. A W'ushini^^ton 
Post column lamented "The Trivializatiim of a Harvard Education." 
Harper s and the Suturday Rcru'W ran features entitled, respectively. 
"Harvard Flunks a Test" and "Confusion at Har\Mrd." But our point 
remains: the news coverage was dramatic.^ 

Some might dismiss this fanfare as simply anotlier example of 
the "Cambridge mystique." They would be v^ ^ong. This interest is 
more than a reflection of Harvard's influence, real as it is. In the late 
19M)s, tlie mid- l^)6()s. and again in the e.iriy 197()s, Harvard proposed 
other curricular reforms. Vet press coverage in each case was scant. 
Ihe difference between then and ncnv, we believe, reflects the nation's 
changed miM)d. Today there is a growing feeling across the land that, 
once again, we need what general education has to offer. 

Indeed, general educatiim is touted on campuses from coast to coast 
as the answer to almi^st every educational and social problem wc con- 
front. S<^me educators, shaken by the Watergate trauma, see general 
education as a way of providing mitral training to young people and 
resetting the etliical compass of the nation.^ Values and etliics courses 
priMiferate at institutions from Dartmouth C!ollege in New Hampshire 
to Las Nfedanos Communiry College in California. Courses such as 
"Professional Ethics for a TechnoK^gical Era" at the University of 
Puget Sound are found in the curriculum at many colleges. 

General etlucation is viewed by some ailvocates as a way to 



combat the neo-isolationism that swept the nation in the aftermath of 
the Vietnam War. In a world of shrinkin^i; resources,3ig-powcr con- 
flict, nuclear proliferation, inexorable demographic pressures, and 
inequities in the distribution of life's necessities, it is painfully obvious 
that the fate of this rich and powerful nation is increasingly deter- 
mined by events beyond our borders. Colleges and universities of 
every shape and size are confronting this realit)' by creating courses and 
programs to help students gain a global perspective.^ 

Even the familiar survey course in western civilization is viewed 
with renewed interest. Stanford and the University of Massachusetts, 
which abolished the western civilization requirement years at^o, are 
reintroducing it. Others, including Columbia, which have continued to 
require such courses, are revitalizing them and sprucing them up. 

Some observers see general education as an antidote to the "new 
narcissism," the self-absorption and myopic obsession with immediate 
gratification that seemed so pervasive in the culture of the seventies. 
Christopher Lasch. in his well-known jeremiad chronicling our con- 
temporary condition, de- ribes this phenomenon as "a retreat to purely 
personal preoccupations after the political turmoil of the sixties." 
"Americans," he writes, "seem to want to forget not only the sixties, 
the riots, the new left, the disruptions on college campuses, Vietnam, 
Watergate, and the Nixon presidency but the entire past. . . ." ^ 

What we are witnessing today is the domestic equivalent of inter- 
national isolationism, a weakening of the social fabric expressed in 
reduced voter participation; declining pride in citizenship; the growth 
of single-issue politics; and a loss of strong national leadership (or 
perhaps more accurately, a widespread unwillingness to follow lead- 
ers). Perhaps through general education, it is suggested, the "Me 
Generation" may be jolted from its preoccupation with the self. 

Still other observers see general education as the answer to the 
decline in academic performance.' Since the mid-1960s, as is well- 
known, college admission test scores have dropped. Remedial instruc- 
tion is offered on a host of campuses, and general education is being 
called upon to improve the performance of students, especially in 
language and mathematics. Surprisingly, this push to overcome aca- 
demic deficie.icies is occurring almost as frequently at highly selective 
colleges as at open-admission institutions. 

General education is also being called upon to combat the "new 
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vi^cuion.ilisin." TiuLiy's students arc t\ir more ii)lvorivira-J ch.jn tlu-ir 
couiit.T]Mrrs ot the \^)(^<h. The sc^c•cti^r^^ lilxTj) arts niaiofs 

has pkuuinctciL hi connMsr, suli' hckl. ..s husincss .ii>d t-niiuiL-cnn.i^ arc 
hiuuiiin-. The share under^i;rauuate enn.dhnenrs in . areer-orieiitcJ 
subjeer- has inereasL-d hy SO ivraiu siace b;69. Xearly h)ur of every 
reii underL;rad.'aare.s { 3S peaviu) s.iy rhey would leave colle-e iiiv 
nu-diarely if rhey eouid ^Lrer the same job tunv as after i^fadiiai'iuii.'^ 
Respoiidini; ro rhis challen-e, iiisricurii)ns as varied as Cahfoniia's 
Scripps C^dIe^e. wirli irs humaniries uuernship pro-ram, and New 
Hampshire's Sr. AnsehiVs Collei^e, widi ics liberal arr< niirsim; pro- 
.i^rarn. are rryini; to develop j-eiu-al ediKatiLin strarei^ies directly Hnked 
ro their students' career concerns. 

Addtfionaliy. i:enera'l education is viewed by some as a remedy 
^^^^ acadeinic overspeoah.Mtior^ Today's i:nder<^raduates spend one- 
dmd more tunc sriulyin- in their majors than they did in the late 
l'X)Os. And two out of c-v^.ry ivc juniors and seniors say they would 
spend even r^- tinK- in chtr major if other requirements were re- 
diked! I his s\v:n- a^\ay from i;cneral requirements to speciahi^ed study 
,^'ained Ljreac motncnrum in the bite l^?6()s and early 1 ^rOs. Many in 
blither eduvati^ni beheve it is now tin:c tor the pendukim to swini^ 
ba.k;^ 

Some colk-L^c presiilents and deans see ^ueneral education as a 
sohiaon CO the problems of campus manai^ement. General education, 
they ar^mic. may tnake the ditferencc between survival and collapse, 
bistriicrunial costs can be reduced, so the rcasonini,^ ^^oes, by rcplacini; 
prohferatin^L: department.il courses \s ith a core curriculum tau^hr by 
a smaller, k-ane^ /acuky. Even at schools where the bud^uetary crunch 
is less acute, tenured faculty, because; of deciinini; er^ roll meats, will 
h.ive smaller classes, and reijuired ^L;eneral education courses are seen 
by some administratr.rs as an easy remedy. Those who sec f.icuky 
me:pbers as mo specralized, and too remiue from undcri;raduates, 
would improve the situation by rein vii^oratiui; general education.'*^ 

.^>o the chronic strui;glc over the uses of the spare room l^ocs 
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AkhouL^h the , general education revival wc have just described is of 
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great signiMcance, it is by no nx-.ms unique. Since the rurn of the 
cenrur)'., the United States hns ^'xperienced two other periods when 
enthusiasm h>r s,'c-nen.l education svvept across the nation's campuses. 
As IS the case tou;i}', each of these tarlier frcriods wjis marked by a 
national debaie; an outpourini; of books and articles; a rash of cur- 
ricular expc-riments; and a much publicised ncu' proposal like the 
current one at Harvard, which came to epitomize the niovemenr. 

This is not to say that tjenenil education activity is limited to a 
series of Grw-at Awakening's. As any faculty member c: academic dean 
can atlirm, i;cneral education tinkering goes on all the time. Both 
Daniel Bell's The Reformm.^ of Ccijcrd ¥Jra:,twn and the "Great 
Books- curriculum at St. Johr- in Maryland were produced when inter- 
est in ijeneral education wj', on the decline at many institutions. Our 
point is that while genera! education reform is an ongoing process, 
there are times ss hcn the pace accelerates, when ihc level of activity- 
rises. In sucli times, general education reform on campus occomes not 
the exception, but the rule. 

The first general education revival of th.is century occurred about 
the cme of World War I.-In I9I-i, President Alexander Meiklejohn 
ot Amherst College introduced a survey course entitled "Social and 
E(;un(.mic Institutions." It vN'as a v^ide-angle view oi society designed to 
inrrcducc students to the "humanistic sciences." It was also an attempt 
to put the ideas of John Dewey into practice. As early as 1902., Dewey 
had said that the disarray and congestion of the typical college cur- 
riculum was not simply a consequence of poor teaching, as many 
claimed, but rather a result of the rapid c.Kpansion of kno^\ lcdge. 
Dewey's remedy was an overvie\\' course he rather grandiosely 
described as "a survey, at least, of t.ic universe in its manifold phases 
from which a student can get an 'orientation' to the la.-ger world." " 

The movement launched by Dewey and .Meiklejohn gained 
momentum after the First World War, with the "survey course" as 
its centerpiece In 1919, Columbia University introduced "Contcm- '' 
porary Civilization"" and required all freshmen to enroll. This new 
coursc-a combination of a wartime army training class called "War ; 
Issues ' and a post-war add-on called "Peace Issucs"-was described in 
the 1919-20 Columbia catalogue in broad and ambitious terms: 

The aim of the course is to inform the student of the more 
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oufsrandin^U and inHucnri.iI f.ictors of his r^hysical and social 
environment The chief teaturcs of the inreilectual, econoraic, 
and political Ufe of tod ly are rrevited and considered w ith rheir 
dependence on and th^Mc difference from the p;ist. The great 
evenrs of die last ceritury in the liistory of the councrifs now 
more closeiy h'nked in internarlonal rehitions are reviewed, 
and. the insistcnr pu)blc:ns, :afein:M and international, which 
they now are facin^^> are given detailed coasiderarion. By thus 
i;iviniL; rlie student, earl)* iu his collei::e course, objective 
material on which r.o base his own ju.d^qment. it is thouijht he 
Will he aided in an mtelh^i;cnt panicipation in the civiIi;:ation 
of his own day,'^ 



Dartmouth and Reed followed si^it with their own sur%-ey courses. 
Sooa such courses were aiming up on campuses all over the countr>% 
with a,t least 30 schook simply copying the Columbia or Pvcc-d designs. 

Tov\'ard the end of this general education revival, sev.ral well- 
known cxpenmenrai colleges were born. In 1927, the Nfeiklejohn 
College was starred at the Universin* of Wisconsin. Here the sur\'ey 
course becam. a two-year program examining Greece in the Age of 
Pericles and the conremf>orary United States. In 1928, Missouri's 
Stephens College, a two-year institution for women, introduced a new 
curriculum based on "life needs" as distilled from activity diaries kept 
by 300 women college graduates in 37 states. And in 1932, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota created its own General College. 

The most hotly debated experiment of the period was "the Col- 
lege" at the University of Chicago. Toe person whose name is inex- 
tricably linked with this venture is, of course, Robert Hutchins. In 
reality, the College was a series of experiments. It was launched before 
Hutchins arrived and continued not only after he retired, but even 
after the initial wave of general interest had long faded. Tlie.- College 
at Chicago was a radical approach to general education, embodying, in 
.varymg degree, great books, incerJisctplinary courses, early college 
admission, compr. 'lensive examinations, and a Ryur-year. fully-required 
course of study. The prestige of the University of Chicago and the 
charisma of Robert Hurehins caught the nation s imagination. Parts of 
the Chicago program were replicated in experimental colleges, honors 
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collct;cs, and schools across the country. St. Johns Collct;c is a direct 
descendant of the ChicaL;o plan. 

All of these experiments that foilowed the First World War were 
ver>' much a leHecrion of the times. With die end of Roosevelt's 
"Square Deal" and Wilson's "i\\*\v Freedom," the reform impulse in 
Aincrican politics diminished. By and lari^e. the concern for municipal 
reform, corporate rei;ulation. imd social welfare legjslation that had 
characterized die i*TOL;ressive era languished. In the disillusioned afrer- 
rnath of :lie First World War. many Americans turned away from 
vigorous, activist leadership of the T-lu^odore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson varicr\-. With the ejection of Wa.rrcn G. Haxdini; and the 
Republican administrations that follov\\\! until 1933, the reform uri:;e 
gave ^vay to a conservative, business-like approach ro i;ovcrnment. 

The m.iddle class, once the backbone of PrtJi^ressivism. turned to 
more hedonistic concerns. Muted now were the caMs for social justice, 
the preachments about civic responsibility, and die commitment to the 
common t;ood. Writing in 1933. the President's Research Committee 
on Social Trends discerned "a new attitude toward hardship as a thiag 
to be .avoided by livinii in die here and now." As the social historian 
Frederick Lewis Allen put i:, the nation in the 1920s was "spiritually 
tired": 

Wearied by the excitements of the war and the nervous ten- 
sion of the big Red Scare ( 19! 9-1920), [Americans] hoped 
tor quiet and healing. Sick of Wilson and his talk of Amer- 
ica's duty to hum.ann'ty. callous to political idealism, they hoped 
for a chance to pursue their private affairs without govern- 
niental interference and to forget about public affairs. There 
might be no such^ word in the dictionary*, as normalcy, but 
normalcy was what they wanted/"* 

In the midst of rhis drift toward personal and national isolation, gen- 
eral education was revived. As in our day^ the movement was seen as 
the answer to almost ever}' major academic and social problem. For 
some, general education provided a weapon against the misplaced 
emphasis of the typical college curriculum of the 1920s. Others be- 
lieved that colleges and universiries had gone too far in catering to 
individual interests. Then as now. overspeci a ligation, excessive voca- 
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tionalism. a.ul. above all. the frcc-dcctivc- system svvre critiazcd fur 
iKnonn- the broad purposes of education. General educatiein, it Nvas 
ar^jued. would help restore the balance/ 

Others saw s^eneral education as a way to revive the misplaced 
reform a-enda of Prot;rcssivisni. In ways not made clear, i^eneral edu- 
cation courses were to help eliminate machine politics and municipal 
corruption, revive concern for social justice, and helj. intei;rate newly 
arrived immii^rants into the mainstream of American life'* 

General education was also seen as an answer to the intolerance 
and conformity of the 192()s. As Dewey and Nfeiklejohn were end- 
lessly insistini;. it would lielp youni; people understand and find a 
useful pLice in a complex industrial society on an interconnected 
.i;lobe. • 

Ami at a less exalted level, general education was vieweel by 
some colleL;es as a way to t;ain status by emulatini; prestii;e institutions 
such as Amherst. Columbia, and Chicat;o.* 

But above all. for older Americans who were still rooted in the 
certitudes of the pre-l9i-i world. i;eneral education would combat the 
cynicism and disillusionment of the youni;er t;eneration. Perhaps ^i^en- 
eral education reform could revive the heady idealism and sense of 
national unity that liad so suddenly and so mysteriously faded with the 
sii;nin^ of the Armistice in November 1918.* 

Tliis long list of purposes suggests to us that the genera! educa- 
tion movements were deeply confused about rlieir goals and values. 
Still more significantly perhaps, it indicates that reformers had very 
difTerent notions about what the university should do and where society 
should go. Some of the arguments advanced were trivial while others 
were substantial. Key distinctions were not made between such rad- 
ically difTerent approaches as those at Stephens College and St. Johns 
CoJIege. jVIost important, general education advocates failed to 
recognize inherent contradictions in th.ir thinking. Perhaps the central 
contradiction in the general education rlieroric of the 1920s was 
bc-twccn the demand that higher education adapt to the complexities 
of the modern world, and the equally insistent call to recapture the 
idealism and cultural unity of the prewar era. 

•Sec Appendix A for a full listin.c of rationale for scnerai education in the 
posr-Worid War I era. 



Interestingly, while this first surt^c of t^enenil education interest 
was sparked by events beyond the campus, another noncanipus crisis, 
'the Great Depression, hastened its dcr^ K-v^j, Durini^ the early Depression 
years, college enrollment dropped. Student recruiting by business and 
industry plummeted. In 1935, an estimated one-third of the previous 
year's graduating class was unemployed, and another third held jobs 
for which they had "no interest, talent, or training." Students wanted 
what everylody else wanted: jobs. 

In response, there was a shift from general to vocational educa- 
tion. In 193.\ 75 percent of undergraduates enrolled in the arts and 
sciences. In 1936, the figure had dropped to 69 percent. And by 1937, 
it was only 6-i percent. The largest enrollment increases were in engi- 
neering and business administration' and commerce. In the end, it was 
this Depression-fueled enrollment shift that halted the revival. 

The second general education revival of this century followed a 
similar pattern. Again, the movement came on the heels of a world 
war. The New Deal and all it had come to stand for— political leader- 
ship, social legislation, a common national agenda— had been over- 
shadowed by the war. Once again, Americans turned inward. And the 
mood of the country was familiar. Joseph C. Goulden in his popular- 
ized account of the postwar years. The Best Years, said that the United 
States in the 1950s: 

went into a holding period intellectually, morally, politically. 
Perhaps the pause was inevitable, even necessary; the nation 
was weary from depression, war, and reconversions, and the 
Eisenhower years proved singularly undemanding. The result, 
regardless, was a generation content to put its trust in govern- 
ment and in authority, co avoid deviant political ideas, to enjoy 
material comfort without undue worry about the invisible 
intrinsic costs. America misplaced, somewhere and somehow, 
the driving moral force it had carried out of the world 
war. . . . There were times, during the 1950s, when the entire 
nation seemed to be saying, 'Leave me alone/ 

The nation's preoccupations seemed more personal and less social. 
During this period, altruism declmed. Charitable contributions fell off, 
yet expenditures on personal items such as jewelr>- and clothing in- 
creased.^^ With the sacrifices and shortages of the Depression and wai 



years still vividly in mind, a "catch-iip" mentality spread across the 
land. 

But on the nation's campuses, a more reflective, more sober atti- 
tude was stirring. World War II had been a profound intellectual and 
spiritual shock to many academics. Germany, that threat center of 
scholarship, had spawned the barbarities of Nazism. Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz seemed to mock decades of lofty rhetoric about education's 
ennoblint^ and civilizin<; power. Explosive revolutionary enert^y was 
stirriuLT all over the world. A i;reat power struL;i;le widi the Soviet 
L'nion loomed on the horizon. Most disturbini; of all was the awesome 
power of the atomic bomb. Could this t;enie of science, once unleashed, 
be harnessed to humanistic purposes? It was a<;ainst this somber back- 
i;round th.it American educators bet^an to ponder once ai^ain the place 
of <4eneral education in academic life. 

As a harbini;er of this revival, a one-year western civilization 
course flourished at Stanford in '939. Denison Universit>' in 1942 
\^otTered a core course entitled "Problems of Peace and Post- War Re- 
construction." Later, Wesleyan, in Connecticut, introduced a freshman 
i^eiieral education seminar. In the early 19 i()s the American Council 
on Education launched an ambitious tifteen-year i;eneral education 
research project that produced at least .seven volumes. And the 195()s 
witnessed several experiments linkini; general education in high 
schools and collei^es. Most notable was a project involving Andover, 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, 

But it was the I9-i5 Harvard report on Gcncrul EdNcation in a 
I-rct' So.'icty that became the national symbol of renewal,^'^ This vol- 
ume, informally called the "Redbook," was a 267-page report pro- 
d'.iced by a Harvard faculty committee after two years of study at a 
cost of S6(),()()(). The com.mittee not only called for a coa* curriculum 
at Harvard, but set a general education agenda for the nation's second- 
ar\' schools, higher education establishment, and the larger com muni t>'. 
Interest was immediate and widespread. Variations of the Harvard 
plan were adopted all across the countr}*- though not in Cambridge 
itself, where, ironically, the Harvard faculty rejected the proposals. 
Two years later, a White House Commission on Higher Education for 
Democracy enthusiastically endorsed general education. 

Like its predecessor, this new revival was also a product of the 
times. Once again, general education was called upon to combat evils 
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both on and oil the campus. As in the I92()s, i;cncral education was 
asked to do battle with those academic bui;aboos vocationalism, over- 
specialization, and the elective curriculum.* 

Other famihar themes were dusted oil General education was 
needed to train citizens for pubHc respt)nsibility, remind them of their 
common heritai^e, promote "self-realization/* and introduce nonsci- 
cntists to the world of science. In addition, ^^eneral education would 
help returnini; veterans, the updated immiL;rant newcomers, to inte- 
i;rate themselves into American life,* 

Cuttin- throut;h the familiar rhetoric, a new, more urgent note 
was sounded: the Western democracies uere now eni;ai;ed in intense 
conflict with "world communism" rooted in the Soviet Union. This 
strui;i;lc was ideoloi^ical and spiritual no less than political and mili- 
tary. If the United States w<Te to prevail, it was essential that the 
central values of American and Western civilization be reaffirmed. 
• Education for democracy" became the rallyini; cr>-. The authors of 
the Harvard "Redbook" defined their purpose as a' "quest for a con- 
cept of i;eneral education that would have validitv for the free society 
which we cherish/' The Cold War did not alone cause the j>eneral 
education revival in the late l^-iOs and the l^^Os, but it gave it a 
sense of uri;ency and historic purpose.* 

As in the 1930s, it was a dramatic national crisis, this time 
Sputnik, that slowed this second general education revival. The 1957 
Soviet space satellite was viewed as a Russian triumph over the tech- 
nological and educational capacity of America. The response was a 
wave of academic specialization in the schools, with emphasis on sci- 
ence, foreign languages, and programs for the gifted. 

After Sput?iik, the average number of courses required to com- 
plete an academic major increased. In the natural sciences, for example, 
requirements typically rose by one full course. The number of honors 
programs, with an emphasis on early specialization, doubled, "-he num- 
ber of students enrolled in advanced placement, allowing them to 
by-pass general education requirements, increased more than two- 
fold. And senior theses more than tripled.'-* Ironically, the Cold War 

•See Appendix A f(H .i full liscin^^ of i^cncral education rationales durinc the 
post-World War II era. 
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coin[X'cicioii, \\\ud\ li.ul done so iiuilIi co tucl diis scloikI wave of inccr- 
L-sc 111 ^L;L'iicr.iI L'JuL\uion, tiow licipcd co kill ic. 

Cjcncral L\luL\icion was turdicr lucccrcd by die social curhulciav 
ot chcsixciL-s. TliL* rcLiuircd LurriaiUuu was accackcd by Lanipus radicals 
and cducacional reformers alike for ics ri^i;idicy. ics narrowness, and irs 
Liilurc CO nieec rhe needs of cradiciorially In'-passed scudencs. Minoricies 
and, larer, teinimscs view eel general CLliicacioii re^juirenu-ncs w idi par- 
cicular suspicioiu ar^L;ainL; chac cliey reilcLCed only one narrow visiv)n of 
che world. "Relevance" and "Miversicy" became die new slnbboledis m 
be' w\)rshipped. 

These .iccusacions were noc wichouc validicy. C.eneral educacion 
requireinencs of ceii presenc a parochial view of human exjvrience. 
l.ackini; a clear ami convinciiii; purpose, die encire house of cards 
collapsed, Durin^i; che lace I'JMs and eariy h^Os, ^Ljeneral educacion 
reiiuireinencs declined, by approximacely 2") percenr. I'hey were re- 
dui.ed in such core areas as lai^i^lisli. forei^i;n lani^uai^es, and maclie- 
macics.*"'^ 

Hue even as support for ^i;eneral educacion was erodini^, che seeds 
of die concemporary revival were be^i;in[iin- co cake rooc. 
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A iiOOM W ITH A PI K iH)Si-: 



JN srRVi-:viN(; thh i.rn:RATrui-: of the tlircc i;cncral education 
reform movements of this century, we found Hterally do;:ens of 
- i;oaIs reflectini; ditlerent views of the world and ditlerent visions 
of what the nation's collei^es and universities should be. (Our Hst of 
L;oaIs will be found in Appendix A.) Some of these objectives now 
seem institutionally self-servini^ and dated, if not embarrassini;Iy 
jini^oisric. One is tempted to conclude that i^eneral education is simply 
a mirror of what happens to be botherini; a particuhir writer at a 
i^iven time. 

To a remarkable deeree, these successive i^enecal education re- 
forms did reflect the social concerns of their respective eras. Each move- 
ment occurred in a period of social drift and personal preoccupation. 
The moN cments were the products of times when war destroyed coni- 
munit>\ when poHtical participation declined, when i^overnment efforts 
to set a common social at^enda weakened, when international isolation 
was on the rise, and when individual altruism decreased. And a careful 
look suggests that, despite apparent conflicts and contradictions, gen- 
eral education activity from 19 1 4 to the present reveals a significant, 
recurrent theme. Each general education revival moved in the direction 
of communir}- and away from social fragmentation. The focus con- 
sistently has been on shared values, shared responsibilities, shared gov- 
ernance, a shared heritage, and a shared orld vision. To us, this is an 
important point. It suggests that the ebb and flow of general educa- 
tion is, in fact, a mirror of broader shifts in the nation's mood. 

During each revival, general education spokesmen consistently 
have been worried about a society that appeared to be losing cohesion, 
spHntering into countless individual atoms, each flying ofT in its own 
direction, each pursuing its own selfish ends. They have been con- 
vinced that our common hfe must be realTirmed, our common goals 
redefined, our common problems confronted. The specific agenda— 



the prcbLTvation ot democracy, the promocii\i; of a common heritai;c, 
the development of citizen responsibility, a renewed commitment to 
ethical behavior, the enhanceinent of i^Iobal perspectives, the integra- 
tion ot diverse i^roiips into the lari^er society-has varied. But the undcr- 
lyint; concern has remained remarkably constant. It reflects die never- 
cndini; tension between the individual and the ^i;roup, between 
freedom and control, between independence and interdependence. 

Ail societies, ar^^ued John Locke, are bound toi^ether by a tacit 
social contract, a compact amoni; individuals who cede a portion of 
their autonomy for what is defined as the i;rcater i;ood. In exchani;e for 
this concession, ever>' citizen expects certain services, specitied protec- 
tions, and ai;reed'upon rii;hts and freedoms. 

Ihe contract is a pliant one. In most societies, it seems to move 
first in one direction, then anodier. When too i;reat an emphasis is 
placed on i^roup relationship, individuals feel herded, smothered, and 
restrained. They lament the lack of privacy and the. intrusions of social 
oblit^ations; they demand more opportunity to express their individ- 
uality and "be themselves." In contrast, when the pendulum swint^s 
stroni,dy toward individualism and independence, people are apt to 
feel alone, isolated in an apathetic and uncarini; world. In response, 
they move in the opposite direction, seekini; to renew ties with their 
fellow human beiai;s. Accepting this Lockcan view, we sut;i;est that it 
is precisely at these times, when social bonds arc weakened, that i^en- 
eral education movements take root. 

The perennial tension between the individual and the community 
is mirrored in the collet^e curriculum. The elective portion of the cur- 
riculum acknowledi^es individualism— the ri^ht of each person to act 
independently and make personal choices. So docs an academic major; 
here the student, within limits, is permitted to decide what he or she 
wants to study. 

General education is a different matter. This portion of the cur- 
riculum is rooted in the belief that individualism, while essential, is not 
sufficient. It says thar the individual also shares significant relationships 
with a larger communic>'. In this manner, general ec. cation affirms our 
connectedness. It is the educational tool we reach for in our search for 
renewal of the frayed social compact. Through general education on 
the one hand, and majors and electives on the other, the college cur- 
riculum recoL;ni:?es both our independence ami our interdependence. 
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It ackno\vIedi;es the necessary buhince between individual preferences 
and community' needs. Just us we search poh'tically and socially to 
maintain the necessary' balance between the two, so in education we 
seek the same end. 

This IS not to say that general education should promote intellec- 
tual conformity or a sterile acquiescence to the notion of social co- 
hesion. We are not talking about a spurious "togetherness" or an 
artificial consensus where none, in fact, exists. Quite the opposite. The 
kind of i;eneral education we envisage will focus on issues about which 
people feel most deeply, on points where conflict and controversy are 
most likely to occur. What will be shared is not a common set of con- 
clusions, but a common agenda for study and investigation and a 
common discourse. Tlie meaning of that agenda can be interpreted in 
many different ways-and surely it will be. 

What, then, do we see as the agenda for general education? 
■Simply stated, it is those experiences, relationships, and ethical con- 
cerns that are common to all of us simply by virtue of our member- 
ship in the human family at a particular moment in history. General 
education is an institutional affirmation of sociery^'s claim on its 
members. 

We do not assert that this description of general education is 
particularly novel. It is as old as the Greeks, and throughout the years, 
it has had eloquent exponents. Woodrow Wilson, when he was presi- 
dent of Princeton, called for a general education that would focus on 
the common experiences, the common thoughts and struggles, the old 
triumphs and defeats. And Mark Van Dorcn of Columbia University 
once spoke of "the connectedness of things'' as a major concern of 
educators.^ 

We do claim, however, that this kind of general education should 
be revitalized, not as a nostalgic return to a neglected tradition, but 
because it is urgently required. Today s students are the products of a 
society' in which the call for individual gratification booms forth on 
every side while the social claim is weak and enfeebled. Current college 
freshmen were one year old when John Kennedy was killed. Tliey were 
six when Johnson s Great Society ended, when Robert Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King were assassinated, and when our cities were burned 
in riots. They were eleven when the United States disengaged from 
Vietnam. And they were twelve when the President of the United 
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ScaCL-s rcsi^L;i)L\l from oflicc in dis^i;r.kL' while other hi^^h .ulministr.uion 
oti'ui.ils ULTc imprisoned .is criminals. They have i^Town up in a frac- 
tured, acomi/ed world in which prohlems rnulciply and solutions seem 
increasnii^ly elusive. When underi^raduaces are asked which events 
most induenced their rhinkiuL;. they aiKswer most frequently "Water- 
.L;ate" and 'A'iecnam." '~ 

Today's youni; people are underscandahly more cynical and less 
optimistic than their recent predecessors. They are educationally more 
competitive. i;c ired cow ard training; for jobs, and more committed to 
Kc-ttin^L; hii^her i^rades. While students arc optimistic .ibout their own 
futures, believini; they will i^et i;ood -jobs, i;ood money, and i;ood 
thinL;s, they are pessimistic about the future of the nation and the 
world. Consequently. collei;e students are more committed to their 
personal futures than to the future we face t0L;ether. 

S ' lly, most colleges exacerbate this tendency toward self-preoc- 
cup.ition and social isolation. The academic major and electives. with 
their emphasis on individual interests, are made the centerpiece of col- 
legiate study while general education is in shambles. On campus after 
campus, there is no agreement about the meaning of a college educa- 
tion. We are more confident about the length of a baccalaureate degree 
program than we are ahnDut its substance. 

In 19^2, a Stanford University faculty committee proposed a new- 
general education program, having dropped such a requirement a few 
years before. l*he student newspaper, in a biting attack on the faculty 
proposal, said in a front-page editorial that the new requirement 
would: 

remove from students the right to choose for themselves. 
This is not to deny that courses in western culture are valuable 
and that most students could benefit fronr? them. To require 
such a course, however, carries a strong, illiberal connotation. 
... It imposes a uniform standard on nonuniform people.*"^ 

We find this a startling statement. It is startling that the student editor 
failed to understand that while we are indeed "nonuniform," we are at 
the same time interdependent. We do have a shared cultural heritai^e, 
a shared agenda of urgent contemporary problems, and a shared future 
th.it cannot be ignored. LInijormity and mtcrrclatcdness are not 
svnonvmous. 



As a i;lv)kil society. \\c simply cannot afford a i;c-ncration that 
fails to sec ur care about such connections. Just a Httlc over three years 
a^^c). President Sadat of Hi^ypt said he would like to address the Israeli 
parliament. Flours later, satellites transmitted his remarks around the 
world. Days L'.ter. Barbara Walters, Walter Cronkite, and John Chan- 
cellor arrived in Cairo. Millions of people all around the world 
watched at home as an Ei^yptian plane touched down on Israeli soil. 

It does not diminish what happened diplomatically in the Middle 
Last to sui;^<;est that perhaps the most important consequence of this 
remarkable episode was the rivetini; of the whole world s attention on 
one sini;le, breathtakini;, symbolic imai;e-a handshake by two former 
enemies. Instantly, 500 million people felt their "connectedness." Their 
perspective was expanded, and, for a moment, the world was moved 
by a lx)\d i;esture on behalf of peace. 

Since that day, we have all shared the hope and disappointment of 
Camp David. We have watched a dynasr>* topple in Iran. And we saw 
the L'nited States held hostai^e for over a year by one relii;ious leader 
lO.OOO miles away. Painfully, we have found that our i;as pumps seem 
somehow connected to the Middle East. Wc have discovered, too, that 
American industr>- is almost wholly dependent on foreitjn sources for 
chromium, cobalr, bauxite, mani^anese, and tin. And now wc vaguely 
sense that a child bc-)rn today into a world of 5 billion people, if he or 
she attains age 60, will be sharing the earth with three times as many 
human beings. Global interdependence is, quite literally, hitting us 
from ever)' side. 

A college curriculum cannot ignore or diminish this aspect of our 
experience. To deny our relationship with one another and with our 
common home. Earth, is to deny the realities of existence. It is as irre- 
sponsible to imply to students that they have nothing in common as it 
would be to suggest that they are alike. 

This recognition in no way diminishes our individual diversity. 
The uniqueness of each individual is a fact to be cherished, not de- 
plored. To recognize that this nation is not one culture but many; to 
defend the rights of minorities; to preserve the right to dissent, even 
to disobey, are to acknowledge the essentials of a free society. To the 
extent that our colleges and universities have expanded their enroll- 
ments, broadened their curricula, and responded to the diversity of the 
students they enroll, they, and the nation, can be justly proud. Students 
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must Lx- fax- lo hiliill their own unique purpr-svs and ^m).ils. Tli.it is 
why we h.ive a wide r.;n.i;e oi elct tives, and why each student should Ix* 
encouraL;ed to pursue fully his or her t)wn preferred academic con- 
centration. 

But this cannot be all. While allirniinL; diversity, wc also must 
acknow ledi^e the claims of the larger society that ^i;ive meaning; to our 
lives. General education should Lx rcatFinned not as a sentimental tra- 
dition, but precisely because' our future welbbeini;, and perhaps even 
our survival, may depend on whether students understand the reality 
of interdependence. 

We believe the mission of L;eneral education is to help students 
understand that they are not only autonomous individuals, but also 
members of a human community to which they are accountable. In 
education, as in life itself, one aspect of our beint; muse not be allowed 
to ..-rlipse the other. In c.dlini; for a reallirmatioa of t^eneral education, 
our aun is to help restore the balance. General education, rather than 
contifuuni; as the spare room in the house of intellect, must have a 
central purpose of its own. 

At a recent meeting; of the American Asst)- ' 'tion for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Dr. Lewis Thomas, acknowledging^ that these 
are not the bc-st of times for the human mind, went on to obser\'e: 

I cannot bei;in to ^-uess at all the causes of our cultural sad- 
ness, not even the most important ones, but J can think of one 
thing that is wrong with us and eats away at us: wc do not 
know enough about ourselves. We are ignorant about how we 
work, about where we ht in, and most of all about the enor- 
mous, imponderable system of life in which we are embedded 
as working parts.'* 

Dr. Thomas a^ncluded by saying "if ilus centur>' does not slip forever 
through our fingers it will be Ixcause learning will have directed us 
away from our splintered dumbness and will have helped us focus on 
(^ur common goals." This, it seems to us, sums up lx)th the purpose 
and the urgency of general education. 



IV 

A LOOK A'l' Cl-RRI-XT PRACTICr: 



WE MAY AGRKE on a clear, unifyini; purpose for general 
education, but this is only the bet^inning. The crucial 
next step is to translate that purpose into a well-shaped 
program. Just as the faculty' of each department is obliged to deter- 
mine what constitutes a major, so the institution as a whole must make 
sense of general education. 

How well are we succeeding in translating purpose into practice? 
How effectively are the myriad general education programs fulfilling 
the fundamental aims of common learning? To answer these questions, 
v/e must look at current programs in terms of content (what students 
are required to study), process (how students are required to study), 
and outcomes (what students are expected to achieve). 



THI- CO.\TENT OI' GENFRAL EDUCATION 

For the most part, the content of general education is housed within 
traditional academic disciplines, those bodies of knowledge— English, 
biology, art, history, and the like-around which colleges and uni- 
versities organize their work. Traditionally, these subjects are clustered 
together in what we call departments. They are further grouped in 
divisions: humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, and the fine 
arts. About 95 percent of all colleges and universities base their general 
education programs, at least in part, on a study of selected courses 
within these academic departments and divisions.^ 

But the content of general education goes beyond the traditional 
disciplines to encompass interdisciplinary courses. These vary from 
simple blends of two disciplines; such as "The Artist as Philosopher" 
and '^Biology and Religion," to vast collages like "Modes of Experi- 
ence: Science, History, Philosophy, and the Arts." The aim is to bridge 
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the t;ap between the speci.ihties, to inrerwe.ivc them. Nearly one- 
qu.irter ot .ill a)llei;es h.ivc incerdisciplinar)' courses, but the total 
numbf.-r is .sniall when coni pared to i;eneral education oflerings 
overall." 

Even less common are proi^rams built on themes. But their 
divers it>' is enormous. They include pro i; rams that focus on work ex- 
perience at Antioch Collei;e; on human problems in the context of 
such topics as "Conliict and Convict Resolution" at John Jay Collci^e 
in New York City; on ways of knowing; in a freshman seminar series 
on "Modes of Thoui;ht" at Brown University; and on use of the Great 
Books to explore the enduring ideas of the Western world at St. Johns 
College. 

The point is clear. Colleges tend to organize the content of gen- 
eral education in two ways: n.irrowly, on the basis of traditional disci- 
plines, or broadly, on the basis of interdisciplinary courses or themes, 
w ith a distinct accent on the former. After examining programs based 
on these two strategies, we conclude that they only infrequently achieve 
the real purpose of general education. 

The argument in defense of a discipline-based general education 
program one hears most frequently is that "this is the way universities 
are organized." Higher education has historically divided knowledge 
into specialized departments and divisions, and to focus on these units 
of inquir)' is to discover the full range of our accumulated wisdom. 

We lind this argument unpersuasive. It is true, of course, that the 
root word nnivcrsitas. means "the whole." it is also true that, at its 
origin in the Middle Ages, the universit)- was a guild or corporation of 
scholars associated in a shared intellectual enterprise. But as knowledge 
expanded, the structure of the academy grew more and more complex. 
The university began to organize itself on the basis of selected spe- 
cialties that became the essence of the academic profession. Gradually, 
these artificial structural arrangements came to be considered essential 
for "disciplined" inquiry. 

Today's imposing panoply of academic disciplines and depart- 
ments is simply an historical artifact. It reflects the evolution (and 
fossilation) of a single human institution, the university. We should 
remind ourselves from time to time that these artificial structures do 
not exhaust the totality of human experience, or even the universe of 
knowledge. Indeed, our current way of dividing the curriculum into 



departments and divisions has substantial drawbacks. Scholars arc sep- 
arated from one another, and students are encouraged to see the world 
of learning in a chopped-up, fragmented fashion, as through the seg- 
mented eye of a fly. 

When we force general education into discrete departmental con- 
tainers, its purfx)ses are frequently subverted. The focus is too narrow. 
Connections are not made. When students are required to take a 
language course, a science course, and a histor>' course, frequently they 
are simply introduced to these specialties from the point of view of a 
h'nguist, a scientist, and an historian. Each course has distinct bound- 
aries; each inquir)' is isolated from the other. Little thought is given 
to how the separate disciplines might actually contribute to a truly 
genend education. If anything, the c]uc :ion is often posed the other 
way: how can general education contribute to the disciplines? 

We are not suggesting that existing academic structures be aban- 
doned. They arc essential if scholarship is to be pursued. But we must 
also remember that the units of scholarly activit)' we call the disciplines 
have been organized for the purposes of specialization, not general 
education. They can be valuable allies of common learning, but they 
should not be viewed as its end. 

The thematic approach, in theoiy at least, is significantly better. 
Here the emphasis is not on separate disciplines, but on ideas and 
issues that go beyond the traditional academic structure. Tlie thematic 
and mterdiscipJinar)' approaches we have seen-on the nature of work, 
conflict and conflict resolution, and enduring ideas of the Western 
world-do reach across departmental lines and focus on essential 
human issues. 

What troubles us is that the vast majority of thematic programs 
seem so casually conceived. The topics often appear almost randomly 
selected. They touch only a fraction of the significant relationships that 
are widely shared. No guiding principle determines which themes are 
selected for study and which are passed over. One year they move in 
one direction, the next in another. The result is a grab bag of unre- 
lated topics, often novel, occasionally significant, but almost always 
disconnected. 

Actually, an interdisciplinary program may provide a useful ap- 
proach to general education. So might theme-oriented courses. Even 
the disciplines can contribute to general education if they look outward 
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.uk! not mwATd. But al! these .ippro.klics should Lx- vk-wcJ as a means 
to a larL;cr end. It is a .serious mistake to equate one ciirricidar scrate^i;)', 
sLich as an interdist iplip..iry t urrit alum or theme a)'jrses, with the 
ot i;eneral education. The two are not the same. 
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\X*e retjiiire students to study the content of ^i;eneral eduaition in a 
variety of ways. Sometimes the a)IIei;e dictates the courses to be 
srudied. Sometimes the student is in chari;e. Frequently one finds a 
compromise between these two approaches. 

I'hc most common procedure is the famihar '\lhtnh/aion re- 
.////rt'^^'c'v/." I'nder this arrani^ement, students are required to take a 
minimum number of courses or credits in several broad fields of study. 
Xinety-hvc percent of the nation's collci^cs have such an arrangement.'' 
Distribution requirements come in a variety of shapes and sizes. 
In what are comnv)nIy called prcscnhcd d'lstributhnis, the colic^^e dic- 
cates most of the retjuirements, with few electives. Tor example, the 
Harvard Rcdbook proposed that all students take required courses in 
l:nL;iish composition, humanities, and social sciences; either of two 
courses in the natund sciences; plus three electives in humanities, 
social sciences, and natural sciences. More than seven out of ten distri- 
bution requirements now take this form-a blend of specified courses, 
quilled options, and a few electives/ 

Distribution arrant^ements known as s?nor\^,isbord requirements 
are less structured, ^ivini; more freedom to the student. At the Uni- 
versity of F\'nnsylvania, for example, students can satisfy general edu- 
cation requirements by takint; a ft)reipn lani^uage and three courses in 
any two of the followint: areas outside of their majors: humanities, 
social science, natural science, or interdisciplinary studies. About o ic- 
quarter of all distribution requirements are of this type/ 

Other distributions are only recommended by the college, not 
required. Students at Trinity College in Connecticut are urged to take 
courses in four theme areas-language and other symbolic systems, 
human interaction with the natural world, human social institutions, 
and forms of culture. Whether such courses are actually taken is en- 
tirely at the discretion of the student. 



Another pattern is the self-paced distribution program. At Hamp- 
shire College in Massachusetts, general education is linked to examina- 
tions and projects rather than to specific courses. Hampshire has re- 
quirements in the natural sciences and mathematics, language and 
communications, social sciences, and humanities and art, but students 
are largely responsible for determining i^ow and when these require- 
ments will be met. 

Still more open-ended is the contract approach to common learn- 
ing. This is an arrangement worked out by a student and advisor to 
meet distribution requirements. At Metropolitan State University in 
Minnesota, for example, each student has a personally-tailored pro- 
gram to provide exposure in five broad areas: basic skills, personal 
growth and development, civic skills, vocational skills, and cultural 
and recreational skills. 

These varied distribution requirements are tied by a common 
thread. All assume that students do need some common educational 
experiences. How those experiences are achieved can take many forms, 
controlled in varying degrees by both the college and the student. 

Around the country today, one finds two sharply contrasting 
alternatives to the distribution approach. The first is the wholly re- 
quired course of study with no electives, often called the core curricu- 
lum. The earliest core program in America dates from 16-12. This, 
the first college curriculum, was a rigid three-year program including 
just twelve subjects. All students advanced in lock-step fashion, study- 
ing together one subject a day from 8:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday, and a half-day Saturday. In the first year, they took 
logic, Greek and Hebrew, rhetoric, divinity catechetical, history, and 
the nature of plants. The second year included ethics and politics, 
Aramaic, and further studies in rhetoric and divinity catechetical. The 
final year was capped by arithmetic, astronomy, Syriac, more Greek, 
and— what year would be complete without it?— rhetoric and divinity 
catechetical. 

A more contemporary example of the core approach is a new 
45-credit program introduced by St. Joseph's College in Indiana. All 
students are required to take eight "theme** courses: "The Contempo- 
rary Situation** and "The Hebrew and Graeco-Roman Heritage*' in 
the freshman year; "The Middle Ages*' and "The Modern World" 
in the sophomore year; and "Man in the Universe** and "Nonwestern 



Studies" in the juniDr year. The fin.il year at St. Joseph's is capped by 
"Toward a Christian liunianisnr' and "Christianity and the lliunan 
Situation/* 

These two core curricula, one from the 17th century and one 
from the 2Uth, differ enormously in detail, but the underlyin^i^ assump- 
tion is the same. The framers of both aL;ree tliat each student should 
study the same subjects, and that they should be studied in the same 
fashion. Today, about 2 of c-very 100 colleges in the United States 
has such a proi;ram/' 

The second, and even rarer, alternative to the distribution ap- 
proach is just the opposite. It is wholly elective. There are no require- 
ments. All is left to the student. At first blush, this looks Hkc a 
contradiction, but every institution with such a program wc know of 
expresses a stront; commitment to L;eneral education. Tor example, 
one college claims that since all its courses are of equal merit, no one 
course in particular needs to be required! Another college supports 
general education, but says the student,, not the institution, should 
determine its content. Today only about 3 of every 100 colleges have 
such a program.^ 

These three approaches-core, distribution, and electives consti- 
tute a continuum. At one end, the core curriculum holds that all 
students need to know the same things and should learn them in the 
same fashion. At the other, the wholly elective curriculum is based 
on the notion that all people need to know different things and should 
learn things in a variety of ways. In the vast terrain between these 
two extremes is the distribution approach, rooted in the belief that all 
students need to know "genera!!)" the same things, but that chey can 
learn them in a variety of ways. 

How do these different approaches achieve the purposes of gen- 
eral education? Let us begin with the core curriculum. This approach 
is a product of a time when colleges did not acknowledge individual 
differences. Education was guided by a vision of coherence, based on a 
shared social structure, a common view of how all young minds 
should be trained, and a more or less common set of theological and 
ethical assumptions. Within this framework,, bitter disputes sometimes 
raged, but from today's perspective there was a frozen and monolithic 
character to it all. 

Out of this environment, a concern for the individual evolved 
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in the only fashion it coiiIJ: slowly, in hts and starts, with a few new 
technical and scientific subjects here, a modern hinL;iiai;e elective there. 
Curricular diversify mirrored the i;rowinL; social and cultural diversity 
amon£; students. But these reforms were predictably resisted. As late 
as IS28, the Yale faculty was still fightinv; doi^gedly ai»ainst the propo- 
sition that each student "be allowed to select those branches of study 
which are most to his taste, which are best adapted to his peculiar 
talents, and which are most nearly connected with his intended pro- 
fession." ^ For them, this belief was still heresy. 

Yet heresies have a way of bccomini; orthodoxies. Declinin*^ 
enrollments and chani;ini; student interests sped the process. Indus- 
trialization, immiL^ration. urban i;rowth, and a Civil War changed the 
character of society. Research and the explosion of new knowledi^c 
broke up the traditional categories of academic study. The curriculum 
was moving toward the preparation of specialists. And students were 
beginning to organize their own courses of study. 

In 1 869, Harvard University inaugurated both a new president 
and the era of free dec rives. In 1872, it abolished senior year require- 
ments. Seven years later, juniors were liberated. In eight pjore years, 
sophomores were freed. Finally, in 1897, Harvard rcquircnicnrs were 
reduced to a single year of freshman rhetoric. 

By the 1890s, to fight the elective curriculum was to buck the 
tide. Consider the College of Charleston. That tiny institution of only 
thirt>- students clung to its classical core curriculum until 1897, when 
an elective system was introduced. Within two years, a new dormitory^ 
was needed to house the overflow of applicants! ^ Individualism had 
become king in undergraduate education. Commonality gave way to 
diversity. President Eliot of Harvard called it "variation" but the 
principle was the same.^° 

A curriculum based on diversity represented a sharp departure 
from the colonial college. Instead of reflecting the outlook and needs 
of a cohesive community, education was geared increasingly to the 
interests of the individual student. Instead of offering a common edu- 
cation for all, colleges began to offer an individualized education to 
each student- 
Enthusiasm for a curriculum shaped entirely by the student 
reached a peak of popularity in tlvj early 20th ccntuty, and then 
gradually declined. Distribution requirements championed by A. 



Lawrence Lowell after lie became president ot Il.irvard in 1909 
emeri^eJ as the compromise between the rii;ijity of the core aiul tlie 
randomness of electives. And this k al>oiit where we stand today. 

Gi\cn what we have conchided about the purpose of general 
education, a pro-ram based wholly on electives se.ms clearly unac- 
ceptable, tmphasizin^i; only the ditTerences in student backi^round, 
interests, and i;oals runs counter to the idea of a shared education. 
Conckidini; that there are no common experiences or shared concerns 
to be explored risks turnini: campuses into academic supermarkets, 
places where students c\)me in, shop around for ei^^ht semesters, and 
then check out with no questions asked. We would like to believe that 
an uni;uided, random course selection by students nii-ht achieve the 
i;eneral education L;oals we have in mind, but a survey of the literature 
suL;£;ests the opposite. 

We also conclude that rhe smori;asbord distribution approach, 
while appealini;. rarely serves the purposes of £;eneral edu. ition etTeC- 
tively. Even when a few specific courses are required, the selection 
usually lacks rationale or coherence. The interpretation of "com- 
monality" is lari;ely quantitative. What students "share" is six credits 
of science or a couple of courses in the social sciences, diree credit., 
of economics, or three credits of p5ycIioloi;y. A distribution require- 
ment in En<;lish can be satisfied equajly well by a course on literature 
from creation to the Renaissance; a course on Faulkner; or even 
courses in journalism, iilm, or creative writint;. This is not i^eneral 
education! 

We do not reject the principle of diversity in education. In fact, 
•vc applaud it. The fixed curriculum of the colonial coIleL;c is as much 
iin anachronism as the stocks in the villat^e square. Our world would 
[y^ unrecognizable to the men who founded Harvard College in 1636, 
Ine era of die tightly knit sectarian community has given way to the 
'^i^c of the complex industrial society. Today's students are incredibly 
more heterogenous than their colonial college ancestors, lliey repre- 
sent :■. wider range of ability levels, learning styles, backgrounds, and 
goal.s. We must ofTer them a diverse curriculum. In the ac:'demic 
major and electives, individual differences must be served. 

But diversity does nor suggest an appn)priate philosophy for 
genera! education. Fr(;vision must also be made for commonality. Only 
corv programs and p^^sLr;!rjd distributions seem to have a real poten- 



tial for rcspondini,' to the purposes of i^cncral education \vc have in 
mind- Vl-w of these nroi^rams are now siucessfu!. i\(any core curricula 
jre too narrowly focused and fail to explore the broader human rela- 
tu>nships. i\U)st prescribed distributions define the purposes so broadly, 
and permit so many different and unrelated Ct)urses to satisfy require- 
ments, that, a£;ain, no sense of commonality emeri^es. Goals are not 
clear. Whatever the means of general education may be, at the heart 
of the enterprtse must be the reco^^nition that beyond our individual 
dirferences lie fundamental human relationships, common experiences, 
and collective concerns that can and must be thoui^htfully explored 
by all students. 
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The hnal element in our examination of current practices relates to 
outcomes. Rather than tryini; to tell people what they should study 
(d little hiscor}-, some literature and psycholoi^y, seasoned with a dash 
of scien^.e), or ho.v chey should study it, some col le^i;es and universities 
tocus ofi the outcomes of education, the information, auitudes, and 
values all students are expected to acquire as a consequence of having 
attended a particular institution. 

This approach dates back to our first colleges, when educators 
talked more than rhey do today about the qualities of the educated 
person, and when the content and processes of education were a re- 
flection of that vision. At Harvard in 16-12, this meant educating an 
individual able "to read the originalls of the Old and New Testament 
into the Latine ton^t^ue, and to resolve rhem loL;ically; withall being 
of ^s^'odly life and conversation."^' Today, collei;e catalogs refer ro 
other outcomes: an understanding of natural phenomena; knowing 
one's culture; appreciating the aesthetic aspects of life; having the 
ability to solve problems; or having a facility in language. The list 
goes Oil. Over time, the rhetoric has changed, but the notion of a 
cultural ideal persists. The approach is a popular one, and most col- 
leges still .aake a stab at defining the ideals of education. 

A recent variation on this approach is called competency-based 
general educatit)n. Priority is given ro specific outcomes rather than to 
content or method. At Alverno College in Wisconsin, all students 



must demonstrate their "competence** in such areas as communica- 
tions, analytic capabih'cy, problem-solving, valuing and decision- 
making, social interaction, the individual and the enviromiient, the 
contemporary world, and the arts. These requirements are met in a 
variety .of traditional and nontraditional ways, including courses, tests, 
independent study, field work, and prior experience. Less than I percent 
of the nation's colleges follows this approach.'" 

After having looked at t jveral outcome-based programs, v;e 
conclude that this can be a useful approach to general education. The 
emphasis on goals or achievement provides an excellent way to trans- 
late the philosophy of general education into practice. But we also 
have observed several problems. 

When colleges talk about the outcomes of a college education 
the terms "general" and "liberal" education often are confused. These 
are not synonymous. General education refers to just one part of the 
undergraduate program. Liberal education includes the total experi- 
ence. Ideally, when all the pieces— general education, the major, elec- 
tives, and none lass room activity— are effectively combined, liberal 
education occurs. The student becomes, we say, a liberally-educated 
person. A distinction, then, must be drawn between the specific ob- 
jectives of general education and the whole of the undergraduate 
experience. When colleges fail to distinguish the two clearly, general 
education tends to get lost, or to carry more baggage than it should. 

A second difficulty is the disparity between outcomes and the 
programs designed to achieve them. Institutions may talk grandly 
about pedestrian courses of itudy. At one college, for example, "under- 
standing of I'W .ral phenomena" translates into a biology course; 
"knowledge of human cultures'* becomes a course in Western civili- 
zation; "appreciation of aesthetics" is any three-credit fine arts course; 
"problem-solving** is just an introduction to mathematics; "scientific 
method** really means logic; and "language*' is English composition 
plus a dollc ^ of French or Spanish. When this occurs, the means 
define the enc!s. Lofty rhetoric notwithstanding, the focus is once again 
on traditional academic subjects. 
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CONCLUSION 

In both purpose and practice, general education is now confused. In 
terms of content, there is a tendency to restrict general education to 
a study of s\ ^ialized courses or to randomly selected themes. As to 
process, there is a tendency to define the options for study so broadly 
that no meaning can be found. With regard to outcome, there is a 
tendency to confuse general and liberal education and convert broadly 
stated goals into narrow requirements. Means and ends become con- 
fused. 

A great deal has been said about the difference berv^'een potential 
and performance. The distinction is important. We are confident that, 
with more thoughtful planning, much of what is being done on many 
campuses can form the basis of a coherent and effective program. But 
the various components— content, process, outcomes— must be more 
effectively combined. They must form a more coherent whole. Minute 
attention to any one component in isolation cannot compensate for 
the lack of a unifying vision of what a general education curriculum 
should be. 

In 1977, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching described general education as a "disaster area." We be- 
lieve that conclusion remains valid today. Our examination of current 
practice certainly confirms it. 

But our survey has also convinced us that general education need 



not remain a disaster area. The tools are available to make general 
education work. The missing ingredient has been a sharply defined 
and clearly stated purpose. In the final section of this essay, we shall 
suggest one way to translate that purpose into practice. 



V 



A PROPOSAL 



IN HIS BOOK The Mountain People, anthropologist Colin Turnbull 
describes a once-thriving North African tribal community in 
which, through adversity, relationships have broken down. Com- 
mon values have deteriorated; traditions have lost tlieir evocative 
power. The social cement holding th'. tribe together— its heritage, 
values, and mutual relationships— has crumbled. The result, says 
Turnbull, is the breakdown of community. 

On a different scale, we see the potential for something like this 
overtaking our society. And here, we beli: .e, is where general edu- 
cation has an urgent role to play. General education should concern 
itself with those shared experiences without which human relationships 
are diminished, common bonds are weakened, and the quality of life 
is reduced. It should focus on our areas of interdependence, as mem- 
bers of the human family and of a specific society. In shon, it should 
concentrate on those experiences that knit isolated individuals into 
a community. 

What are these experiences? Obviously, many different lists 
could be drawn up. For purpose of discussion, we have identified six 
broad subject areas that we believe to be the proper concern of general 
education. Through general education, we would suggest, all students 
should come to understand that they share with others the use of 
symbols, membership in groups and institutions, the activities of pro- 
duction and consumption, a relationship with nature, a sense of time, 
and commonly held values and beliefs. It seems quite clear to us that 
an exploration of these connections is indispensable if students are 
adequately to understand themselves, their society, and the world in 
which ^hey live. 
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Human beings* use of symbols separates them from all o;her forms 
of life. Language gives individuals their identities, makes transactions 
among people possible, and provides the connecting tissue that binds 
society together. In I94l, Albert Einstein observed that, in the most 
advanced stages of its development, language "becomes an instru- 
ment of reasoning in the true sense of the word.'* ^ Norbcrr Weiner, 
the father of cybernetics, went further. Society, he said, "can only be 
understood through a study of messages." - Learning about the signifi- 
cance of our shared use of symbols is, we believe, a central goal of 
common learning. 

Many general education programs already demonstrate the cen- 
trality of language. Eight of evef>' ten colleges have English composi- 
tion requirements for graduation; three of every ten have mathematics 
requirements; two of every ten have a foreign language requirement; 
and two out of ever>' ten have a fine arts requirement.'' But frequently 
these courses are too narrowly focused; relationships among various 
symbol systems are not carefully examined; and, all too often, students 
study language without understanding the broader social significance 
of the process. Clearly, something more is needed. 

We propose that all students, from the ver>' first years of formal 
schooling, learn not only to "read and write," but also to read with 
understanding, write with clarit>', and listen and speak effectively. In 
addition, they should become proficient in the use of numbers, which 
constitute an essential and universally accoptod symbol system, too. 
The mastery -^ these skills is the foundation of common learning. 
Without then-, rhe goals of general education will be undermined. 

But the development of language sliills, as important as this may 
be, is not enough. Students should also come to understand why and 
hou language has evolved, how messages reveal the values of a 
culture, how words and thoughts interact, and how feelings and ideas 
are conveyed through literature. The study of a second language is 
particularly important here, not just because of its direct utility, but 
also because such a study helps students view language freshly and see 
how language reflects cultural values and traditions. 

Students should explore, as well, how we communicate non- 
verbally, through music, dance, and the visual arts. They should under- 
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stand how these forms of expression permit us to convey subtle mean- 
ings, express intense emorions and how, uniquely, nonverbal symbols 
can stir a deep response in others. Murray Sidlin, the conductor of 
the New Haven Symphony has said: 

When words are no longer adequate, people turn to art. Some 
go to the canvas and paint; some stand up and dance. But we 
all go beyond our normal means of communicating and this 
is the common human experience for all people on this planet.** 

The impact of mass communication should also be examined. In the 
United States, children watch television 6,000 hours before they spend 
a single hour in the classroom. By the time they graduate from high 
school, they will have spent 16,000 hours in front of television sets 
and only 11,000 hours in the classroom. Students urgently need what 
might be called "tube literac>','* to help them see how visual and 
auditory signals reinforce each other, how ideas can be distorted, how 
thoughts and feelings can be subliminally conveyed, and how the 
accuracy and reliability of messages can be tested. 

The language of computers merits study, too. Nearly 30 percent 
of all college juniors and seniors now take computer courses.^ But 
most of this instruction deals only with hardware and programming. 
In The Mkro Millenium, Christopher Evans suggests that the book- 
is on a "slow but steady slide into oblivion." "Computers will take 
over," he writes, "because they store more information and because 
their information can be more rapidly retrieved."*^ Like the report of 
Mark Twain s death, predictions of the immediate demise of the book 
may be greatly exaggerated, but the importance of the computer in 
our lives-not only in the future but right now— can hardly be over- 
stated. Every generally-educated student should learn about this 
pervasive signal system that increasingly controls our day-to-day 
transactions. 

The goals we have just propose'l are ambitious; but they are 
essential if students are to live knowledgeably in a world where thou- 
sands of messages every day— some routirr*, some distracting, some 
momentous-shape their lives. Language is, and always has been, the 
glue of our social existence, holding us together, housing us in mean- 
ing. We believe this reality should be confronted by all students. 
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"\Vc do not make a world of our own," Ralph Waldo Emerson ob- 
served nearly 150 years ai;o, "but fall into institutions already made, 
and have to atx oniniodate ourselves zo them. . . .'^ Institutions are a 
fact of life. They touch ahnost every aspect of our beini;— economic, 
educ.irional, familial, jx)litical, and reIit;ious. We are bora into insti- 
tutions; we pass much of our lives in institutions; and institutions arc 
involved when we die. 

Today, public trust in institutions is low, and alienation from 
them is hii;h. Vet they cannot and will not be abandoned. Government, 
business, the church, the family, all provide arrangements through 
which daily transactions are conducted, interpersonal relationships arc 
nurturetl, and social structure is maintained. Robert Park, the Uni- 
versity of Chicai;o socioloi;ist, made this point clearly years ago. "A 
community is ncn a collection of people, but institutions," he said. "In- 
stitutions are fmal and decisive in distinguishing the community from 
other social constellations." ^ All students, as a central goal of general 
education, should learn about their shared membership in groups and 
institutions. 

Less than 10 percent of American colleges and universities now 
require students to take a course that focuses directly on social insti- 
a:ti(^/ns.'* VC^hen such courses are required, rhey frequently are prcpro- 
fessional, intended primarily for the specialist. The general education 
<.urriculum we have in mind would look at the origin of institutions: 
how they evolve, grow strong, become oppressive or weak, and some- 
times die. It would examine, as well, how institutions work, explore 
the interaction bcr een institutions and individuals, and show how 
such interaction both facilitates and complicates our existence. 

In addition to this broad-gauge approach, we suggest an inductive 
study, one that looks more penetratingly at a sitjgle institution—the 
Peace Corps, the AFL-CIO, the National Rifle Association, the city 
council; or one related, perhaps, to a student's special field of interest. 
How did the institution begin? What were its initial purposes? What 
ncv; missions has it assumed? To whom is it accountable? Is the insti- 
tution still vital, or is it being maintained only because of ceremony 
and tradition? 
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To I(X)k at the way institutiDns Iiavc Ixrn built and Iu)\v they are 
reshaped diX'S not mean the resurrection of traditional civics courses. 
Rather, the should be to help students see that ever)'one shares 
membership in the 'Vomnion institutions** of our culture: tliosc social 
-iictures that shape our lives, impose (ihhi;ations. restrict choices, 
and provide services that \vc could not obtain in isolation. 

MlARl l) iMU)l)l (.l\(i .AM) ( ()\Sl'MI.\(i 

The uri;e to be active and useful is fi und in every ai;e and culture. 

Throu^^hout life, almost everyone is kept busy producing and con- 
summi;. VC'e need the contributions of our fellow human beings and 
they need, from us. something in return. George Bernard Shaw caught 
the point when he said: 'Wl- have no more right to consume happi- 
ness without producing it than to consume wealth without producing 
it/" Students should understand that evcr)-onc produces and con- 
sumes and that, through this process, wc arc dependent on each other. 
This is an essential part of common learning. 

Today, the study of producing and consuming is largely ignored 
in the curriculum, except perhaps in departments of business and 
economics.'^ Work choices are exceedingly important in our lives and 
yet colleges fail to help students explore, with care, the meaning of 
vocation. 

We pro|K>se a general education program that explores the sig- 
nihcance of work in the lives of individuals and examines how work 
patterns reflect the values and shape the stKial climate of a culture. 
Such a curriculum would ask: What have been the historical, philo- 
sophical, religious, and social attitudes toward work around the world? 
How arc notions about work related to social status and human dig- 
nity? What determines the different status and rewards wc grant to 
different forms of work? Why is some work highly rewarded and 
other work relatively unrewarded? In addition, general education 
should help students discover that work, at its best, can be life-fulfilling, 
that it is. as Eugene Dchicroix writes, that, through work. "Wc seek 
not only to produce but to give value to time." 

If work epitomizes our interdependence, so does leisure. General 
eikication might well examine the place of leisure in our lives: how 
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leisure has been viewed thrc)Lit;h()Lit history'; how attitudes toward 
leisure shift from culture to culture and from one social level to 
another; how leisure can Ix* much more than the absence of work; and 
how one's leisure- time choices can alTect others. All of these are appro- 
priate for study. 

We do not sui;i;est that the nations collei;es and universities 
should become vocational or recreational institutions. But production, 
consumption, work, and leisure are central ro our common experience. 
They are the ways we define ourselves. Their study, we believe, can 
be a lei;itimate. demanditi^i; part of i^eneral education. 



SIIAIUI) Ri:i.ATIO\SlIII' W ITH NA'I'inii: 

All life forms on the planet earth are inextricably interlocked, and 
no education is complete without an understanding of the ordered, 
interdependent nature of the universe. As Lewis Thomas, in his Phi 
Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard University', reminded us: 

There are no solitary, free-living creatures: Every form of 
lite is dependent on other forms. The great successes in evolu- 
tion, the mutants who have, so to speak, made it, have done 
so by fitting in with, and sustaining, the rest of life. Up to 
now wc might be counted among the brilliant successes, but 
{lashy and perhaps unstable. We should go warily into the 
future, looking for ways to be more useful, listening more 
carefully for the signals, watching our step, and having an 
eye out for partners.^' 

General education means learning about the elegant, underlying 
patterns of the natural world , and discovering that all elements of 
nature, in some manner, are related to each other. 

Eight of every ten colleges now have a general education 
"science" requirement of one kind or another, but few students seem 
to move very far in developing the perspective of which Dr. Tliomas 
speaks. The current practice of permitting students to meet their 
general education requirements by electing a beginning course in 
physics, biology, chemistr>*. or a diluted version for non-science majors, 
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seldom serves the purposes of i;eneral educiuion. It does not make 
sense even from a prcprofessional perspective. 

K. Danner Clouscr, 'Thilosopher-in-Residence" at Pennsylvania 
State University College of Medicine, says that most students, even 
after an introductory course in biology or chemistry' "have little grasp 
of how it [science] works, of what its genius consists, what its theories 
are, how they are tested and what defeats them. . . . Science is, for 
them, a catalog of facts . . . complete and beyond question." Such 
courses have long been criticized. In fact, the 1945 Harvard Redbook 
chastised them for promoting "narrowness which is an inevitable 
aspect of academic departmentalization." 

The lines dividing the traditional natural science disciplines are 
becoming blurred. Breakthroughs are occurring precisely at the points 
where, traditionally, the disciplines have been separated. We believe 
a new approach is needed, one that introduces students, not just to 
the "facts'* of science— the basic concepts, theories, and relationships— 
but to its methodology, too. We propose that all students come to 
understand how science is a process of trial and error; how, through 
observation and testing, theories are found, refined, sometimes dis- 
carded and often give rise to other theories. Students should learn 
about the applications of science and see how scientific discoveries 
have led to a flood of inventions and new technologies that have 
brought them both benefits and risks. 

Finally, there is the matter of science and citizenship. The British 
novelist and scientist C- P. Snow said that between science and society 
there lies "a gulf of mutual incomprehension." Unfortunately, this 
gulf is widening at the very time policy issues of great significance 
must be urgently examined. If students are intelligently to evaluate 
the pros and cons of nuclear power, space exploration, food additi\'es, 
and pollution standards, they must become more knowledgeable about 
underlying facts and principles behind the headlines. 

Becoming a responsible human being in the last quarter of the 
20th Century means learning about the great power of science, its 
pervasive influence in all aspects of our life, and our own shared rela- 
tionship with nature. This is an essential part of common learning. 
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Our common hcriniL^c is a bridge that holds us all together in Nvays 
wc hardly understand. It is more than this, h is what Hd.niund Burke 
termed "a pact between the dead, the h*vini>, and the yet unlx^rn." 
It IS essential that the human race remember where it has been and 
how, for better or worse, it i^oes where it is. An undcrstandiiii* of our 
shared heritai;e should be expected of all stLidents. 

Nine out of ten coIIc-l^cs and universities now have a Western 
civih::ation or some other social science requirement as a part of the 
i^eneral education proi;ram.^'. Some of these courses are carefully 
pL:nned and imai^inatively tau<;ht, providini^ the kind of historical per- 
spective all students need. But many others fall far short of this objec- 
tive. They offer students a breathless dash throui^h histor>', an eclectic 
muddlv, or a study of one isolated period devoid of its connections to 
the present. 

We propose a study of our common heritai^e that would focus 
on the seminal ideas and events thar have decisively shaped the course 
of histor>'. More than a collection of facts, this approach would empha- 
sise the converL;ence of social, relii^ious, political, economic, and intel- 
lectual forces. In SLich a study, ao attempt should be made to worship 
coverai^e. Choices must be madj. To select a few themes carefully, and 
explore them intensively across disciplinary lines is entirely appro- 
priate, we bc-lieve, to the goals of common learning. 

Students should learn, as well, that the chronicle of humanity is 
by no means a swift and straight march in the dirc-ction of progress. 
It IS an endlessly varied struggle to resolve tensions over freedom and 
authority, conformit}' and rebellion, war and peace, rights and re- 
sponsibilities, equality and cxploitatior:. At bottom, an inquiry into 
tlie roots of our civilisation should be seen as a study of continuity 
and change, with leaps forward and spills backward. 

One further point. It is not enough to be told that events have 
taken place; ideas have bc^en expressed; and societies have risen, 
flourished, and declined. The approach we envision would emphasise 
ihe interrelationship bet\veen ideas and culture. It would explore, not 
just governments and leaders, but "ordinar\^" people; not just politics 
and diplomacy, but literature, and religion and the family. 

Will and Ariel Durant said that: 



Civilization is a stream with banks, /he stream sometimes 
tilled with blood from people kiilint:, stcalint;, shoutin^t; aivJ 
do"'ni; thini;s historians usually record, while on the banks, 
unnoticed, people build homes, make love, raise cluldren, 
sini; soni;s, write poetr>' and even whittle statues. The story 
of civilization is die szor)' of what happened on the banks. 

The fundamental t]uestions must be: What has the past to do with 
us? How does it shape f)ur v\orld today? In lookini; to the [xist, we 
L;aia a new perspective on the present. 

All human beini^s look in fuo directions. We recall the past and 
anticipate the future. Both [perspectives determine, at least in part, 
how we behave today, "What do we predict for die l^Sds!-'" or "What 
will life be like in the year 21)00?" could only be asked ry those with 
a sense of a shared tomorrow. Indeed the labels "past" and "future" 
are, in a fimda mental sense, distinctions without mean in i;. T S. Hliot 
wrote: "Time pres<'nr and. time [\ist are both present in time future, 
and time future contained in time past, . , ," 

Most scholars are understandably rclucrant to spec id ate about a 
world th,it is yet to be. They arc unwillin^i; to be iden titled, e\'en 
oblirpijiy, with professional "futuroloi;ists" who predict proi;ress or 
disaster with ecjual certainty. Despite this reluctance, ijeneral educa- 
tion should. We heheve, help all students understand how [\ist visii^ns 
of the future have shaped the course of history. They should be asked 
to think about the "options for the future" we confront today. Above 
all, students should hei;in to understand that much c^f what we call 
"the future" has, in fact, been predetermined by political, economic, 
social, and scientific decisions of the past. 

The kind of air we breaUie, the way wc travel, the nature of the 
social order, patterns of ^^lolxd relationships, the jobs wc can and 
cannot choose- these matters, ami most others— are not totally open 
to chance. Decisions of the past have shaped o//r world, and tomor- 
row s world is beini; shaped today, Explorini; our shared sense of tim.c 
is a central part of common learning. 
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Inherent in our relationships with others are patterns of ai;rced-upon 



k-haviors; Liws, customs, and traditions that rctlcct widely shared 
beliefs. In travelini; aroLind the world, one is struck more by the simi- 
larities than by the dirterences of people, more by the predictabihty 
than by the unpredletabihry of human behavior. All individuals and 
societies are continuously makini; choices, revisin.i; their standards of 
conduct, debatint; ^'rii;ht" and "wroni;;' decidini; what currently is 
i;o()d and what is best. A study of the personal and social siL;niricance 
of shareil values should k- the capstone to common learnint;. 

The HastinL;s Institute of Society, tthics, and the Life Sciences 
reports that since the early 1 97-05. when the nation's conscience was 
aroused by the \VaterL;ate affair, courses on values have increased 
rapidly in professional schools. At least 50 percent of all medical 
schools now offer such courses, and law. business, and eni^ineerini; 
schools are folk- -.i; suit. Today there .ire more th.m 1,000 under- 
,L^raduate course's in bioethics alone.'"' 

While these efforts are commendable, they are too few and too 
speciali7.ed. We suL;t:est that, throuL;h L;ener.d education, all students 
ex.imine the distinctions we make between beliefs and "facts." and 
hu-./ v.ilues are formed, transmitted, and revised. They should examine, 
too, the values currently held in our society, lookint; at the ways such 
v.ilucs are socially enforced, and how societies react to unpopular 
belic'fs. General education should introduce all students to the powerful 
role polirical kleolo^L^ies. and particularly reliL;ion h.ive played in shap- 
ini;, throuL;hoat histor>\ the convictions of individu.ils and societies. ' 

Students should be renunded. too, that the university itself- 
throu^h its curriculum, student selection, ^^r.idin^i; system, research 
design, arran^^ements for promotion and tenure, and all the rest- 
rcHects the choices of its members. None of these choices is "natur.d." 
All are human-made. k:)rn of values, rooted in tradition. 

Finally, each student shouki be able rn identify the premises 
iherent in his or her own beliefs, learn how to make responsible de- 
cisions, .ind eni;.ii;e in a frank and searchini^ di:,cussion of some of the 
ethical and mor.il choices that confront us all. Such a study relates 
directly to the i^ener.il education themes wc have just discussed. In 
ever>' one of these shared experiences, moral .mtl ethical choices must 
be made. How. for ex.imple, can messages be honestly and effectively 
conveyed? How can institutions serve the needs of both the -individual 
Mhl the group.^ On wh.it basis is a vocation selected or rejected? Where 
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can the line be drawn between conservation and exploitatioti of nat- 
ural resources? lliese are only a few of tlie consecjuential ethical and 
moral issues that a common learnini; carriculum must confront. 

In the last analysis we are persuaded by Bertrand Russell: 'AY^ith- 
out civic moraht)' communities perish, witlunit persc^ial moralit>- tlieir 
survival has no vaUie."-^^ We do not su^^l;est, of course, that coIIe^^c 
and universities sliould seek to impose a sini^Ie set of vaUics. Rather, 
the aim of i;eneral education should be to help students think clearly 
about how vaUies are shaped, and how each one of us must build, and 
periodically review, an authentic, satisfyini; value structure of our own. 
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The six L^eneral education tliemes we liave proposed have been de- 
scnbc-d in broad, even sweepini; terms. Tlie proi;ram sui^i^estions we 
have made should k- viewed as ilhisrrathuis rarlier tlian a blueprint. 
We wish to underscore tlie point that they can be carried out in a 
variety of ways. In the end, eacii coIIeL;e and university facult)- must 
clarify [or itself the purposes of i^eneral education and shape a pro- 
gram Ko retlect its own unique values and traditions. Our purpose has 
been to initiate i^eneral education plannini;, not complete it. 

Also, the ^general education i;(\ils we have discussed cannot be 
achieved fully in any two-year academic sequence, or even a lifetime. 
At the same rime, we believe that with careful planning, a i;oo(] be- 
ginnint; can be made. For one thing, the first-year college student has 
already completed t^velve years of formal education. The nation's 
colleges and universities should build on this foundation. 

The problem is that in recent years, as general education require- 
ments were abandoned by higher educativ)n, such requirements were 
abandoned in the schools. Educators at all levels became incrcasin^^lv 
unclear aUnit what it means to be an educated person. *>.i',, time has 
come, we feel, for school and college leaders to work fogether to 
clarify the goals of common learning. As this partnership is forged, 
we arc confident that the goals we have discussed can be more effec- 
tively achieved. 

We wish to emphasise another point. Some of the general edu- 
cation goals wc have discussed may call for special interdisciplinary 



or thematic courses. In other instances existini; departmental courses 
in Eni^hsh. history, socioloi^y, or science may effectively hll the bill. 
Rut here we add a word of caution. Ir would be a £;reat mistake to 
shp existini^ courses into a t;eneral education curricuhim unexanrned. 
The title of a course may sound appropriate to L;eneral education, and 
the cataIoi;ue descriptfoa may be appeahnt;. But the way the course 
IS actually taught may, in fact, promote speciaHzed, not ireneral edu- 
cation. The central question is not whether rhe curricukm-, selecied is 
old or new, disciphnary or thematic -but whether sradents are helped 
to understand the shared reh.tionships common lo all people. 

Throui;hout this essay we have spoken mainly of i,eneral educa- 
tion "courses." Courses are, after all, the currency o.- acade.nic life. 
But we would urirc a broader view. General educ-?tion objectives can 
txr achieved in orher ways as well, ' "''e know of several institutions 
where seminars -re held in residence halls and in thj student lounge. 
On other campuses, aII-coIIe,L;e convocations occur rhroughout the 
academic year. On these occasions, distinguished faculr\' and guest lec- 
turers address topics that cut across the acad^ aic specialties. 

We are also attracted to the idea of devoting the midyear term 
to general education. When the so-called 4-1-4 calendar was intro- 
duced about 20 years ago, it offered colleges a marvelous opportunity 
for innovation. Although hundreds of institutions now have such a 
calendar, the incerterm is often simply a lightly disguised vacation 
period, or an interval lilled with a grab bag of elecrives. With more 
careful planning, the mid-year term can, we believe, be used effec- 
tively for general education. It can be a time when faculty and stu- 
dents iiove beyond their narrow academic interests, focus on the 
oroad themes of common learning, and engage in common discourse. 

General education also may take place off campus. Recently, the 
nations public broadcasting stations aired a British Broadcasting 
^'-orporation production called Connections, This captivating series 
vividly described how today's technologies can be traced to ideas and 
inventions of the past-many of which have long been forgotten. 
Stephen Bi:>yer, fifteen at the time,, was fascinated with the program, 
as were we all. What sparked Stephens imagination were the link- 
ages the series described. For the first time, relationships spanning 
decades, generations, even centuries, were- revealed to him. He gained a 
new perspective on history and its relationship to life today. 
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Or acain, la the Air and Space Museum in Washington, D.C, 
there is a fascinatini; ten-minute film. At the bei;inning, a man is seen 
lying on a beach. Through lapse-time photography, the viewer quickly 
moves away f .)m the man, away from the earth, and into the far 
galaxies of outer space. Stars are seen orbited by planets, revealing 
the intricate complexity and strange beauty of it all. And then, with- 
out warning, we start the journey home, coming back, again in quan- 
tum leaps, to where it all began. However, instead of stopping at the 
man lying on the beach, we move inside the skin, inside the human 
cell, traveling at the same speed as before. Once again grea spaces 
and objects are discovered moving in exquisite patterns and designs. 
In a few brief minutes, we have gained breathtaking new perspectives. 
The wonder of outer space and inner space are discovered to be in 
some respects very much alike. 

We do not suggesr that informal seminars, lilm clips, or BBC 
productions are the keys to general education. Faculty and classrooms 
are still the heart of the enterprise. Ideas must be critically examined, 
values tested, isolated events placed in context, and this is what the 
campus and the classroom are uniquely equipped to do. We do sug- 
gest, however, that "teachers" outside the classroom can make a con- 
tribution to general education. Seminars, films, college convocations, 
ana TV productions all may be helpful in introducing students vividly 
to issues of common learning. 

We repeat: General education is not a single set of courses. It 
is a program with a clear objective, one that can be achieved in a 
variety of ways. And while there may be great flexibility in the proc- 
ess, it is the clarity of purpose that is crucial. 

THH CLINfATE 01- THl: CAMPUS 

Tne barriers to general education are formidable. They must be can- 
didly acknowledged. It is well known that curriculum reform is never 
easy. It is also common knowledge that faculty members who devote 
themselves to general education are rare and frequently run the risk 
of losing touch with their disciplines. In addition, enrollment in gen- 
eral education courses has declined. These are not, however, irre- 
versible trends. 
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Without bcii\L; unduly opciniistiL, \vc believe si^L;nilic\int ch.if\L;cs 
.irc in the wind. The climate the nation and its campuses is more 
supportive of common learning; than in the recent past. 

I'irst, ^L,vnL-raI education is consistent with the mood of the times. 
AftL-r the divisions of the 1960s and the self-preoccupation of the 
I^'^Os, many Americans are searchini; for a renewal of community. 
Second, ^L;eneral education is re.i;arded as a valuable remedy for many 
ot the perceived social and aLademic prol->lems on the campuses and 
beyond the \X\iter^L;ate morality, declinin^t; student academic per- 
formance, increasin^L; under^L;raduate vocational ism and specialization, 
disinterest in tb.e responsibihties of citizenship, and much more. Third. 
i;eneral education appears to be consistent with the institutional and 
prote.Nsional self-interest of hi^L;her learning; institutions. It is a way. 
some ari;ue, to reduce the cost of instruction for colle^L;es and to 
improve the teachini; opportunities available to faculty and L;raduate 
students. 

Mistorically. each of these conditions by itself has been sufTicient 
for curriculum reform. But the simultaneous existence of all three is 
extraordinary and marks the present as a particularly propitious ticne 
for the stren^L;theninL; of L;eneral education, 

I he -J is also evidence that students are more receptive to gen- 
eral education perhaps even ea^i;er for it -than is L;enerally supposed, 
A report by the C:arneL;ie Council on P(,hcy Studies in Hi^i^hcr Edu- 
cation revealed that 9" percent of a representative sample of college 
students considered ^L;eneral education an "essential" or "fairly im- 
portant" part of their colleLje education,"' And a samplint; of this 
years colleL;e freshmen ranked t;eneral education as one of the top 
three reasons for seeking; hi^L;her education."" 

But here's the point. Undert;raduates also report that they are 
enormously dissatisfied with the general education programs their 
colleges now ofTer. In a recent study of ten representative institutions 
( four liberal arts colleges, four universities, a communic}' college, nnd 
a technical institute), Jerr>- GafT found rhat while 9-1 percent of the 
students wanted general education, only 20 percent were "very sntis- 
fied" with the general education classes they had taken. By way of 
comparisofi. at least twice as many students reported satisfaction with 
courses in their academic major and with electives."'' In ever increasing 
numbers, they are choosing studies that will help them get a job. 
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Students .irc understandably concerned dbont the future. At the 
same time they continue to care deeply about the lari^er human issues 
and their relationship with others. They have not abandoned ^i;cneral 
education; i^cneral education has abandoned them. ITiuy reject the 
bankrupt system we now have. We are convinced that ^^eneral educa- 
tion will be supported if a well-shaped program is constructed, and if 
authentic connections are made between the content of the program 
and the hves of students. Sister Eileen Rice, writing aLx)ut teaching the 
humanities, made a point which apphes equally, we beheve. to general 
c\Iucation: 



When students are asked to pursue an idea across disciph*nar>' 
boundaries . , , , when they arc asked to devise their own 
metaphors for the rehitionship of the disciphnes to human 
experiences . . . , when they are asked to argue actively with 
one another and from both sides of the question on timeless 
issues, such as the relationship of the individual to the state; 
when they are asked to engage in hypothetical conversations 
with historical personages; when students are as actively 
involved-both intellectually and effectively— in the process 
of education as teachers are, then the humanities will have 
found a home with another generation.'* 

But what about the facuIt>-> We have been reminded time and time 
again that faculty members are the key to everything we have dis- 
cussed. A college may have a sense of purpose, and a curriculum may 
be carefully constructed, but in the end the faculty will determine the 
quahty of general education. We have also been reminded that to- 
day's rewards go most frequently to those who teach and publish rvithin 
the disciphnes. A faculty member teaching general education may feel 
justifiably uneasy when he or she is reviewed for tenure and promo- 
tion. Desperation about career prospects forces many faculty to become 
even more narrowly committed to their core disciphnes and less 
wilhng to take risks. 

If these fears are to be overcome, institutional priorities must be 
reshaped. College presidents and deans must have convictions about 
general education and, through resource allocation, they must make 
those convictions clear. Senior teachers must be wilhng to teach a 
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^^L•IK•^al (.•dtn.-icion coiir^L- or rwo and ^i^ivc rime lo coinniicrccs ri'spoiisi- 
blc tor [he Jcvclopnicru such pr(»^^raIns. They must he- \\ilhn«; ro 
crla)ura^^L• aiu! then prorccr youn>; hiculty who take -cricral cJucarion 
risks. Hcyoiui chc univcrsiry. busiiuvvs aiul corporation leaders nuisr 
nor jusr pay lip service :o rhc virrucs of common Icarnini;; rhcy nui^r 
^t;ive crcdir for srrt)n^L; i;c-nc'ral 'ucarion rrainini^ when rccruirint; sru- 
cicnrs. I"or chose collc;i;(.-s srill hirin^L;, a ^i;rcarcT insrirurioiial commirmcnr 
ro ^ucncral c-du(.arit>n nuisr be dc-monsrrarc\! when new faculry arc 
rc-cTuircd. (:olleL;es must be more willing ro brint; in broadly-educared 
people who may have nontradirional aedenrials and who rhink in 
new, crearive ways. When collei;es promore, ^i;ranr renure. allocare 
raises, .or decide aU)ur access ro rravel money, rhe "plus fac^)r" for 
inreresr and comperence in general educarion has ro show. 

The pre.ssure to publish is real, as is rhe concern of faculry rhat 
rhey nor be .tsked ro abandon rheir field of experrisc. Mere ai;ain. 
however, rhere arc iiopeful sii;ns. Recenrly we have visired campuses 
where tacuiry parricipation in ^^eneral educarion is on the rise. A 
i;ood example is a well-kiu)wn easrcrn research universiry. In rhe hiL;h 
enrollmenr days of rhe l^r^Os, virrually no senior faculry member 
chose ro parricipare in t;eneral educarion; junior srafTers and rhe leasr 
able ^i;raduare srudenrs were unwillin^t;ly assiL;ned ro reach* rhe course. 
Sratf rurnovL, each year was abour 50 percenr; morale was low and 
rhe t|ualiry ot insrrucrion continually poor. Srudenrs rared rhc course 
far l^dow rhe universiry averaL'e. Ar one poinr, rhe hisrory deparrmcnt 
even withdrew pro^i;ram support and refused ro supply ir wirh faculry. 

I his has chan^i;cd. I'aculry in liberal arrs deparrmcnts ar rhis uni- 
versiry now Luc dcclinini; enrollmenrs. I-vcn rhc besr i;raduare sru- 
denrs cannot ^i;er financial help. So borh faculry members and i;raduarc 
srudenrs are askin^L; ro reach Western civilizarion courses. In fact, rhc 
chairman of rhe hisrory deparrmcnt, which has lost enrollmenr in 
recent years, is now director of the proi^ram. 

lo tx' sure, this is only one instituti(;n. Hut wc have witnessed 
this shift in priorities at other collei;es as well, hidecd. at several in- 
stitutions faculty menibers show renewed interest in common learning 
because it is the one part of the curriculum where creative plannini; 
can still take place. As one faculty member put it, general education 
is the only home for experimentation remainini; on campus. This may 
be rhc' exception to be sure, and yer there is evidence that rhe enroil- 
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ment and fiscal squeeze arc inakinL^ general education more appealing 
to the faculty. 

But facult)' support for i;encral education may reflect somethini; 
more than adversity ulone. The contours of the disciplines themselves 
are changing. New acailemic aMiances are being formed. Intercon- 
nections between historically separate fields of study are emerging as 
inquiry on the frontiers of knowledge blend what traditionally have 
been isolated fields of study. Sociologist.s, psychologists, biologists, and 
chemists find themselves .seeking answers to the same, or closely re- 
lated questions. Mumanists adopt some of the methods of the natural 
scientist and some of the pe-rspectives of the social scientist, while 
scientists ponder issues humanists have reflected upon for cenruries. 

Anthropologist Clifford Geertz of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton has gone so far as to describe these shifts in the 
world of scholarship as "an important change in the way we ihink 
about the way we think." [Emphasis ours] This is reflected, Geertz 
says; 

... in philosophical inquiries that look like literary criticism 
(think of Stanley Cavell on Beckett or Thoreau, Sartre on 
Flaubert), scientific discussions that look like hcUcs Icttrcs 
worccAux (Lewis Thomas, Loren Eisley), baroque fantasies 
presented as straight forward empirical observations ( Borges, 
Barthelme), or histories that consist of equations and tables 
or law court testimony ( Fogel and Engerman, Le Roi 
Ladurie), documentaries that read like true confessions 
( Mailer ) , parables posing as ethnographies ( Castcnada ) , 
theoretical treatises set out as travelogues (Lcvi-Strauss), 
ideological arguments cast as historiographical inquiries (Ed- 
ward Said), epistemological studies constructed like pt:)litical 
tracts (Paul Feyerabend), mctho * logical polemics got up as 
{)crsonal memoirs (James \Vatst)n)."^ 

The wall dividing, the two cultures— scientific and humane— is still 
.standing, but it is being continuously breached; the pattern of intellec- 
tual investigation is being rearranged. More than at any time in our 
mcmor>', researchers feel the need to communicate with . colleagues 
in other fields. And this epistemological change may have profound 
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uii[i.;ct on chf future oi i;cricral education. As new invcstii^ativc links 
-irc drav.n, schuLirs .it all levels will -of necessity - make new con- 
nections LxTwcvn their i)wn disciplines and the disciplines o( others. 
A n)ore mre-raud view of knuwledi;e and a focus on the lari;er tjues- 
cii)ns in our teacniiii; and research wiil create, we believe, a climate 
favor.iWe to general education in the nation's collei;es and schools. 

Ne.ulv fort}- years ai;o in l.iht'rj! lUucjtion, Mark Van Doren 
wrote: 

liie connectedness of diini^s is what tcie educator contemplates 
to the limit of his capacity. No human capacity is i;reat 
cn(>uL',h to permit a vision of the world as simple, but if the 
educator does not aim at the vision no one else will, and the 
ct)nsei.jueiices are dire when no one does. . . . The student who 
can bei;in early in life to diink of thini;s as connected, even 
if he revises his view with every succccdini; year, has begun 
the life of learnini;.**' 

See:nj; "the connectedness of diin^i;s/' is, we conclude, the goal of 
t:omn*io[i learning. 
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Rr.si'.ARCH s'rri)ii:s i.'xni-irrAKHx 

lOR THiS I:SSAY 

N PRI-PARATION for this volume, two major studies were carried 
out by the Carnegie Foundation. The first was an inquiry into 
the historical purposes of general education. The second was an 
analysis of the structure and content of general education at America's 
col.. -ges and universities. The details of this research are discussed in 
the following appendices. 



APPENDIX A 



HISTORICAL PlJR^>OSI:S OF 
CFXLRAF. FDUCATJON 

E BEGAN THIS STUDY by tr>'ing to clarify the meaning 
and purpose of general education. Toward this end, we 
examined the stated purposes for general education dur- 
ing rimes of widespread general education reform-the periods de- 
scribed earlier in this essay as revivals or movements. We studied the 
literature produced during each of this century's three revivals, focus- 
ing on 1918-1930. 1943-1955, and 1971-19f?l. By means of Books 
m Print, The Readers Guule to Periodical Literature, and the education 
indexes, we were able to identify the relevant writings. Considerably 
more than 90 percent of this material was located and read. We 
supplemented it with a variety of unpublished sources including bibli- 
ographies, speeches, and institutional reports. In short, we comprehen- 
sively surveyed the literature on general education produced during 
rimes when interest in the subject was most acute. 

What we found included committee reports, accounts of institu- 
tional reforms, descriptions of new programs, philosophical statements, 
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commentaries on i;cncral education, news accounts, historical rreatises, 
analyses of the curriculum position pa[K'rs, and empirical studies. 
General education was dehned in a variety of ways: in terms of 
subject matter, mcthoJoloL^y, object . ves, and t;oaLs. Our intcrL.>c in the 
literature Concentrated on the ,i;oals and objectives. \Vc soui^ht to lind 
out why certain subject matter and methods were recommended and 
to learn what larger ends they were intended to achieve. 

In the pHKess, we discovered fitry different purposes for i;eneral 
education. I'ourreen were associated wiih the first revival, twenty -one 
with the second, and fifteen with the third. 

I\ir[)oses t«;r general eduiacion eited duriiii.; [he WorKi W'.ir I 
er.i revu.tl i )' 

1. To teach "cicii^cn.ship" and a-spccc for natural hcricai;^^* — Ray, P. O. "The 
l>;nafant 'Educated' and the Universities," School und Society, vol. 10, no. 
2-iV, October i. 1919, p. 392. 

2. To undermine "counter Llcmocratic" practices such as "bossism" and "ma- 
chine iH.-iiriLs"— Ihid., p. 388. 

3. To overcome soc'iA abuses, such as the "Ku Klux Klan" and the 1919 red 
scare — Myers. VC\ S. "Know Nothing and Ku Klux Klan," North American 
Review, vol, 219, no. 8 J 8, July 1924, p, 4. 

4. To integrate a swarm of newly arrived "immi tyrants" into the mainstream 
of the-ir new ccjuntry — Ray, P. O, "The If;norant ' Educated' and the Universi- 
ties," p. 389. 

5. To reduce "individualism" — Farnam. H. \X'. "The Balance Wheels of 
America," Yale Review, vol. S, no. 2. January 1919, p. 25". 

To e-nd the free "elective" sysr;a; and ovc. ■'Specialization — Mciklejohn, A., 
The LiherJ Arts CoUei^e ( NVw Vc;.-k, Arno Press, 1920) p. 113. 

-7. To add balance and "unity" to college curriculum — Usher, R. G- "The 
Fundamenrah ot an Education," North American Review, vol. 210, no. 769, 
p. 779. 

8. To provide a giobal or "worldwide" perspective — "Academic International- 
ism," The Nation, vol. 107, no. 2788, December 7, 1918, p. 693. 

9. - To bring back the national "solidarity" of the war years — Judd, C. H. 
"Industry and the Liberal Arts," School and Society, voL 16, no. 409, October 
2S, 1922. p. 489. 



10, To rcst()rc echical and "mora!." principles — Culccn, G. B. "The Recon- 
struction of Democracy," School and Scnieiy, vol. 11, no. 268, February 1920, 
p. -iS9. 

1 I 'T*o enct)ura.t;e "iJcalism" an J hope in tlie future — Cal lender, T. "The 
Hofx- of the I'ufure," Sorfh AhicricuH Rfii'^w, vol. 215, no. 796, March 1922, 
p. -i I 1 . 

12. To abate the clamor for relevance— Guth, W. "The Post-War Curri- 
culum," S.hool juJ Socifty, vol. 1 1, nt). 268, February 1920, p. 1S6. 

13. To put the wur' ! back ti\^ether after the war — IbiJ. p. 186. 

I'l. To imitate prestii^e institutions such a^ Columbia and Harvard — "A New 
Educational bill of Tare," 'the Sutton, vol. U i, no. 2966, May 10, 1922, 
p. 'SV. 

Purpi^ses tor Getjcr.il edvicatiun t iled tiuritii; World War II 
er.i revival ( V) \ WI95^ ) 

I'^. To train "citizens" and "human beint^s" for public resp-onsibility — Harvard 
Committee, Ceueral Educuiion in a Free Society (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, I9 i*)) p. 5 I . 

1 6. To etiucate people to a "c^.-mmon" heritat^c rather than their individual 
differences — C'owlint;, D. T., and Davidson, C. Colleges for Freedom, (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 194"^ ) p. 44. 

1^. To help individuals "adapr" to society — Morton, M. "Regimentation, 
Ativan tages of," Time Ma^uzitie, vol. 47, no. 2, January l4, 1946, p. 59- 

18. To develop "whole man." — Harvard Committee, General Education in a 
Frte Society ((Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1945) p. 74. 

19. To respond to the ravages of "war" — Morrill, J. L. "The Present Challenge 
to General Hducation," General Education in Transition (Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951 ) p. l4. 

20. To counteract communism or "Russia" — Koopman, G. "The Social 
Significance of the Gener^.l Education Movement in 1948/' School and Society, 
vol. 68, no. 1755, August 1948, p. 107. , 

21. To "eelucate for democracy*' — "A Program in Adult Education," The 
School Review, vol. 54, no. 8, October 1946, p. 446. 

22. To consolidate the young and the old — Brickman, W. W. "General Edu- 
cation," The School Revteu\ vol. 69, no. 1783, February 1949, p. 134. 

23. To combat the free "elective'* system — "Dispute at the University of 
Chicago," The Commonweal, vol. 40, no. 8, June 9, 1944, p. 172. 
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^•J. lo compensate for "vocational" trainin^^ anj major sti.Jv— "The Nee-l 
tor r.Njx-r.mentation and Research," in Morse. H. T. fed.). CncrJ lUucution 
in Irufnti'.on i Minneaix)lis. University of Minnesota Press. \\)^\) p. is. 

2r To reduce ()verspeciaI:•;^atlon- -"A Broad Curricuium for the Colleges" 
S.honl So^itt), vol. 69. no. I - January I. I9-»9, p. 6. 



:r>. To overcome i.^m>rance of ...iem . - The President's Commission on 
ili.i^her Education, Ui^^her FJ:nMton ,or Anuricm Dernocr.u-, , vol. I ( Wash- 
ini^ton n.( ., Government Princint^ Oi^i'.e, '9-i7) p. 52. 

To encoiira.L^e "creativity"- Monrc^.. W. S. "General rdiication," 
^^Joptdiu of FJucitiofiJ Rt'^ctrcb (^:■ Y;,rlv. MacMillan Company 1950) 
p. 'i9(;. 

2S, To battle Selfishness — Ibid., p. 490. 

29. To Iniild '-basic skiIls"-~Johnson, B. CtncrJ liJucMion hi Action ( Wash- 
m.L^ton, I>C., American Council on Education, 1952) p 2. 

^0. To restore ethical and "moral" principles-MacLeish, A. "Hducation in 
l;M:form: I he Dilemna." AtLntic M<.nthly, vol. Pi, no. 2, February 1943. 
p. 39- 

31. To help the nation promote mass higher education and create a coast-to- 
c^MSt system of "junior colle.^es"—McGrath, E. J. "General Education: A 
Kcvievv, Ihc ]i>urful of GcurJ fJucMion. vol. 2, no. 4, July 194S. p. 2:^0. 

^2- To confront the pr(,blems of the ix)St-war era~Puknot, S. "The Libenl 
Arts and tJie World Dilemna," T^^> Jounud of Gencud Education, vol. 4 no 
2. January 1950, p. I 3 1 . ' ' 

3V To integrate "veterans'- into society—'Old Campuses, New Faces" The 
^uturday Kt't u w of Utt'TMure. vol. 29, m). 39, September 1946, p. 12. 

34. To provide a global or "world- perspective— Dug/^an, S. "Education Un- 
der the New Order," The Saturdjy K.ncic of Utcruture. vol. ?8 no 37 
September 1945, p. 7. . • , 

35. To share the presti^4e of the new "Harvard" curriculum— "Now the 
Harvard Plan," Ncu su vck, vol. 26, no. 6, August 6, 1945, p. 80. 

Purposes of (ii-nerjl 1 ducuion eitej (iurin^i; the eurrent em 
' i9*'l--i9,Sl ) 

36. T(^ respond to the r^>st. Watergate mood by providing ethieal and "value" 
training and leadershif>— Mohrman, K. fed.). The Forum of LihcrJ Educa- 
tion, Association of American Colleges, W;»shington, D.C.,. March 1978, p. 5. 

3^. To develop a "world" or global perspective— Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
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Marvjrvl t'nivLTMtv, K,l''>rt on tln^ Core Curriculum, IVbruary I'S, I9''S, p. A. 

.V*?. 'H) C(»mh.u t{ic nt-w narcissism arul "si.-if-i.i.-ntcrciin(.*ss" — The Core Cur 
rkiilurn of S(. Jnu-pos CoUt^^t.' i Kcii.ssclacr. Ifuliana, St. Joseph's College, 
197"). 

To overcame rlu- current '\ijltural crisis" arul reassert a C()mm;)n nativ)nal 
hcrita,;^e — l^(;tstein. L. "A Proper I-Jucation," ILirpcr's vol. lY), no. 25!;, 
SepteniLx-r 19^9, p. 3 i. 

■it). '{\^ strei^^then essential "skills ' — Travis, T. J., Tacione, A. and Litwin, J. 
"Heyoml the ('ore Curriculum; An Outcomes Apprcuch to General Education," 
LtbcrJ {iju. jttor:. vol. 6 l, no. Oecemtx-r 19"S, p. ^1-10. 

■il. lo counter the new vocationalism by "unitint; liberal and professional 
learning" — Meverst)n, M.. "Civilizini; r:ducati(»n: Unitin.t; Liberal and Pro- 
fessional Learnin^^." DjcilJu.;. vol. 103, no. Pali 197'i, p. 175. 

•J J. To Serve as an antidote to overspeclalization — Belknap, L. and Kuhns, R. 
TruJ'tttofi unj hiftoi\itiou, ( Ww York, Columbia University Press, 1977) p. 3. 

•iV lo counter a curriculum imbalance that favors electivcs over requirements 
— 'Fairhe, H. "The Trivializatiun of a Harvard Eiducation," The WashtN^ton 
J'ou\ March 5, 19^S, p. C-S. 

i i. To make use of under- utilized faculty — Hart man, T. "Developint; a Core 
Curriculum," ThcUorum jor LihcrJ fJucation October 1977. 

'1 5, To "reduce the costs of instruction" with a common core curriculum — 
Walsli. J. "Harvard, Science, and the Company of Educated ^^en and Women," 
Sctt'TUc, vol. 202, no. S, December 197S, p. 1063. 

'16. To improve the quality of teaching — Ibid., p. 1065. 

-P. To share in the l;Iow of Har\'ard*s general education — Maher, T. "Intro- 
duction — General Education and Flarvard; A Plea for Conversation," "Con- 
gratulations. But , . .," Afnertcan Assoiiutwn for Higher Educution Bulletin, 
vol, 31, no. I, September 1978, p. 3. 

48. To prop up public confidence in higher education — Bailey, S. K., The 
Purposes of Education ( Bloomington, Phi Delta Kappan, 1976). 

49. To "screen out non-traditional less well-prepared students from higher 
ed'ication" — Levine, A. "General Education: Aid to a Disaster Area," Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges, Denver, May 1980. 

50. To improve an institution's marketing position — Rudolph, F. "Dirty 
Words, Leadership and Liberal Learning," Change Magazine, vol. 12, no 3 
April 1980, p. 20. 
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At hrst i;I.iiKc, this list ot purposes -ppc.ircd to us to he without form 
or 5ubstancc--a chittcr of contused and unrelated i^oals. Durini,^ one 
reform era, <;erierai education was a way of intei^ratini; immii^'rants 
into the AKiety. Durint; the next, it was a means of inte^ratini; veterans 
into the society. And in a third, it was a vehicle for intet;ratini^ sini^Ie- 
interest i^roups into the society. General educanon seemed to be what- 
ever socier\- wanted it to be at any i;iven time. 

A more careful look, however, sui;^ested a pattern. While some 
purposes seemed more sii^nificant to us than others, it appeared that, 
beneath the surface, general education's purposes divided themselves 
roughly into two groups: first, those that promote social integration; 
and second, those that combat social disintegration-two sides of the 
same coin. 

There are, of course, a handful of other goals that do not ht die 
pattern. Some, such as institutional prestige and improving pubhc 
confidence, were clearly only window dressing. Others, such as cutting 
cose and estabhshing a bettcrr marketing position, had more to do with 
economics than education. Mowever, we were impressed that the vast 
majoniy of general education purposes do seem to lit into the two 
categories identified above. This is shown in Chart 1. 

We were also impressed by the continuity from revival to revival. 
All three general education movements seem to have appeared at 
times when a common set of values was promoted— the preservation 
of democracy, the sharing of citizen responsibility, the commitment 
to ethical and moral behavior, the enh^incement of global perspec- 
tives, and the integration of diverse groups into the larger society. 
They also sought to eliminate a common set of perceived ills-ovcr- 
specialization. free clectives, vocationalism, unethical conduct, selfish- 
ness, and anti-democratic behavior. The three revivals moved in the 
direction of community, and away from fragmentation. The emphasis 
appeared consistently to be on shared values, shared heritage, shared 
respi^nsibilities, shared governance, and a shared world vision. 

fn short, general education seemed to have an historically certain 
purpose. It seemed to us to embrace those experiences, problems, rela- 
tionships, ethical concerns, and sources of conflict that arc common 
to all of us simply by virtue of our membership in the human family 
and in a particular society, at a given moment in history'. Placed in 
historical ontext, general education a])pcars to us to be an educational 
reafTirmation of the social bond that joins all people. 
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Sharing Humankind's Common Heritage 
Enhancing Global Perspectives 
Developing Mutual Responsibility 

• THACH CITIZENS PUBLIC Rl^SFONSIBILITY 

• SOLVH COMMON PROBLHMS 

Preserving a Democratic Socierv 

• I'.m ' ATION VOR DI-MOCRACY 

• PRiDH IN citi/:i-:nship 

Making Commitment to Moral and 
Ethical Behavior 

Integr.itin^^ Diverse Groups into 
Larger Society 

• IMMIGRANTS 

• YOUNG AND OLD 

• JUNIOR colli:gl;s 

• VETI'RANS 

• SINGLF: INTF-RHST GROUPS 

Reconstructing Society After War 
Other 

• ENCOU'RAGF IDFALISM 

• NATIONAL SOLIDARITY 

• GOOD LIFK 

• HPLP INDIVIDUAL ADAPT TO SOCIHTY 

• PROMOTI-: N'- SS I DUCATION 

• DEVELOP WHOLE PERSON 



Overcoming Anti-Democratic Behavior 

• Ku KlUX Klan 

• MACHINE POLITICS 

• BOSSISM 

• Red iScARH, communism 

• Watergath 

Eliminating Educational Practicef. Catering to 
IndividiJ-xl Differences 

• CURRICULUM IMBALANCE 

• 0VERSPECIAL!?CATIO: 

• VOCATIOKALISM 

• OVERELECTION OF CURRiCULUM 

• DECLINE OF BASIC SKILLS 

• POOR QUALITY O TEACHING 

Avoiding Unethical and Immoral Behavior 
Reducing Asocial Behavior 

• OVER INDIVIDUALISM 

• SE:,, ISHNESS 

• meism/self CENTEREDNESS 
Counteracting "Life For Today'* Orientation 

• RELEVANCE 

• IGNORANCE OF SCIENCK AND CREATiViTY 

• NEW NARCISSISM 

Other 

• OVERCOMH CULTURAL CONFUSION 



r.o 



Increase Institutional Prestige 
Promote Community CoUeges 
Employ Underemployeii Faculty 
Reduce Costs of instruction 
Prop Up Public Confidence in Education 
Screen Out Nontraditional Students 
Improve Marketing Position of Colleges 



APPENDIX B 

TMH STRl-CTURE AND CONTENT OF 
C ; li N F R A I. ED i; C A T I O N 

^> 

b COMPRJiHKND THE STATH of Current general education 
practice, we examined general education requirements at a 
representative sample of r\vo- and four-year colleges and uni- 
versir^'es. Using the well-known Carnegie typology, we analyzed u 
stracified sample of 309 institutional catalogs for the year 1980. We 
focused on the proportion of the total college program required for 
general eaucation, the subjects that constitute the general education 
cur^-'culum, the elements incorporate ", in the curriculum (e.^',. dis- 
ciplinary rourses, interdisciplinary courses, great books, and freshmen 
seminars^, and the overall design of the program (cores, f^istributions, 
electives, competencies, and the like). 

The following in.^ticutions, listed alphabetically by Carnegie 
typolog}-, were inclu:!ed lu the catalog study: 

Uaivcr«vity of Illinois at Champaign- 

Urbana 
University of Iowa 
University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill 
Ohio State University 
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University of California at San Diego 
Colorado S^ate University 
Ur- jversity of Florida 
University of Georgia 
University of Haw.-'i at Manoa 



Orc^:on State University 
Purdue University 
University of Utah 

Bi^ston University 

California Institute of Technology 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Duke University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Northwestern University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Rochester 

University of Southern California 

Washington University 

Yeshiva University 

Fuhlic Rot'urth I' iiiicrsitU'^ II 
Auburn University 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Connecticut at Storrs 
Florida State University 
Indiana University 
Iowa State University 
University or Kansas 
State University of New York at 
Buffalo 

University of Oklahoma at Norman 
University of Oregon 
University of Vermont 
University of Virginia 

Brandeis University 

Brown University 

Catholic University of America 

Emor>' University 

Georgetown University 

George Washington University 

Howard University 

St. Louis University 

Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Tufts University 

Tulane University 

Vanderbilt University 



I 'nit crudt'i I 
University of Alabama 
University of Delaware 
jlJniversity of Idaho 
Kent State University 
University of Maine 
University of Missouri at Kansas City 
University of North Dakota 
Northern Illinois University 
North Texas State University 
Ohio University 
University of South Carolina 
Southerr. Methodist University 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Texas Tech University 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 

Prii'.itc Doi(orjU'-,i^rjnnni^ I ^ nircrsilics I 
^^^erican University 
./ston College 
Brigham Young University 
Dartmouth College 
University of Denver 
Fordham University 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Lehigh University 
Marquette University 
Northeastern University 
University of Notre Dame 
University of the Pacific 
Rice University 

Public DoctorMC'i^rautitK' I- un crsitie^ II 

University of Akron 

University of Alaska 

Bowling Green Stat::? University 

"oUege of William and Mm,' 

£ast Texas University 

Idaho State University 

Illinois State University 

Memphis State University 

Miami University of Ohio 

University of Nevada at Reno 

North Dakota State University 

University of Southern Florida 

Texas Woman's University 

Western Michigan University 
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Prii\iU' Doc to rut e i^r.intiui^ 

Adelphi University 
Clark University 
University of Detroit 
New School for Social Research 
Texas Christian University 
United States International 
University 

.iful CoIIt'.i^cs I 
Alcorn State University 
Appalachian State University 
Armstrong State College 
BemiJji State University 
California Polytechnic State University 
California State University at Chico 
Central Michigan University 
Cleveland State University 
East New Mexico University 
Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Franriingham State College 
Georgia Southwestern College 
Kansas State College at Pittsburg 
Kearney State College 
Kutztown State College 
Lake Superior State College 
Louisiana Tech University 
McNeesc State University 
Minot State College 
University of New Orleans 
State University of New York 

at Fredonia 
Nicholls State University 
University of North Carolina 

at Charlotte 
University of Northern Iowa 
Northern Louisiana UnLvetsity 
Oakland University 
University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown 
Prairie View A. and M. University 
Rutgers University at Camden 
Savannah State College 
Shippensburg State College 
Tarleton State University 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
Virginia State College 
Western Georgia College 



Winona State University 

University of Wisconsin at Whitewater 

Pr'uMc Cj^fNprtl^'jn i: c I ' fiii\riit'u-s 

Duquesne University 
Elmira College 
Fairfield University 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Grove City College 
University of Hartford 
Manhattan College 
University of Portland 
Russell Sage College 
Saint Olaf College 
Saint Percr''* College 
University of San Francisco 
Seattle Pacific Universit>' 
Seattle University 
Simmons College 
Suffolk University 
Valparaiso University 

Puhiic Comprehcfnii c CoIU j^ci 

jud I 'fiifcrsitics II 
California State College at Stanislaus 
Glassboro State College 
University of North Carolina 

at Asheville 
Johnson State College 
Landt r College 
Lyndon State College 
Lewis and Clark College 
University of Maryland at Baltimore 

County 

Western New Mexico University 
State University of New York 

at Cortland 
Virginia Military Institute 
Central Washington University 
Wayne State College 
Worcester State College 

Prii jte Comprchct!\i: c Vnivcrsitics 

<im! Co/hycs II 
Antioch College 
Aquinas College 
Bloomfield College 
Calvin College 



Hardin-Simmons University 
Illinois Wcsleyin University 
Jacksonville University 
King's College of New York 
Kings College Pennsylvania 
LcMoyne College 
Luther College 
College of New Rochelle 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
East Oregon State University 
University of Redlands 
Sacred Heart University 
Saint Anselm's College 
Saint Augustine's College 
College of Saint Benedict 
Saint John Fisher College 
Saint Lawrence University 
Saint Michael's College 
Saint Norbert College 
Saint Xav'vr College 
University of Tampa 
Upsala College 

West Virginia Wesleyan University 
Walla Walla College 
Whittier College 

Priiute LihcrJ Art: Collc^t'i I 

Agnes Scott College 

Beloit College 

Bowdoin College 

Central College 

Davidson College 

Gouchcr College 

Hamilton College 

Hampden-Sydney College 

Harrwick College 

Hobar^t- William Smith Colleges 

Manhattanville College 

Muhlenberg College 

Ripen College 

Southwestern at Memphis 

Sweet Briar College 

Washington and Jefferson College 

College of Charleston 
Evergreen State College 
University of Maine at Machias 



/vy/.;/c' Li hi r J Ar(^ Colleges II 

Adrian College 

Albertus Magnus College 

Alma College 

Azusa Pacific College 

Bethel College 

Brescia College 

Briarcliff College 

Concordia College at St. Paul, 

Minnesota 
Concordia Teachers' College (NE) 
Findlay College 
Friends World College 
Georgetown College 
Grand View College 
Green Mountain College 
Huron College 
Jarvjs Christian College 
The King's College at New York 
Lycoming College 
Marietta College 
Mary mount College 
Mount Union College 
Queens College 
Roger Williams College 
Rosemont College 
Salem College 
Southwestern University 
Spertus College of Judaica 
Spring Arbor College 
Wayland Baptist College 
C. Wesleyan College 
Wheeling College 
Wilmington College 

Public Ti< oA\\:r C.oIIi\i:cs ,ifui Institutes 

American River College 

Arizona West College 

Bellevue Community College 

Blue Mountain Community College 

Brevard Community College 

Brunswick Junior College 

Bucks County Community College 

Charles County Community College 

Clackamas Community College 

Conners State College 

Cowley County Community College 

Diablo Valley College 

Dixi .' College 
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Eastern Shore Community College 
Grand Rapids Community College 
Hagerstown Community College 
Highline Community College 
Hutchinson C!ommuniry College 
Iowa Lakes Community College 
Los Angeles City Ct^llege 
Manatee Juni()r College 
Metrojx^Iitan Community College 
Miami-DaJe Community College 
Miildlesex Community College 
University of Minnesota Technical 

Institute 
Modesto Communiry College 
Nfonroe C()mmuniry College 
Natchez Junior College 
Orange Coast College 
Orange County Communiry College 
Portervillc Colle^^e 
Rivet si tie City College 
Rockland Community College 
Sante Fe Community College 
Sch(X)lcraft College 
Suffolk County Community College 
Tacoma C{)mmuniry C()llege 
Trinidad Sr^ite College 
Westchester C()mmur!ity College 



Worthington Community College 

PriiMc Tuo Ycjr Cjfiic.i^t'S jfi.l Institutes 

Bay Path Junior College 

Cape Cod Community College 

Cazenovia College 

Cx-ntral YMCA Community College 

Dean Junior College 

Harcum Junior College 

Keystone Junior College 

Lajell Junior College 

Lees-McKae College 

L(.)ckyear Colle>^e 

MacCormac College 

Mary Holmes College 

Moncreat-Aitder-,cn College 

Ohio Valley College 

Pa-sentation College 

Ricks College 

Southern. Ohio College 

Southwestern Christian College 

Suonii College 

Truett McConneil College 

Union College 

Vilb Julie College 

Villa Maria College of Buffalo 

Wesley CoUi^ge 
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